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NOTES 
THE ONLY WAY 


Possum. ‘I’ve climbed down as far as I can, Colonel, 
I have, really !” 

Cotonet. ‘My good Possum, here are myself and 
Common Justice. It will be necessary for you to come 
and stand by the side of us.” 


Tue Rennes court-martial is nearing the end. The 
last of the evidence has been taken, the military witnesses, 
obedient to General de Galliffet’s ord>rs, have dispersed 
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to their respective stations. Major Carriére has delivered 
his speech for the prosecution, and Messrs. Labori and 
Demange have yet to plead in defence of the prisoner. 
So that the verdict is now barely a matter of hours. 
What it will be is still a subject for conjecture, despite the 
utter inability of Major Carritre to make out a case for 
the prosecution. The refusal by the court-martial of 
Maitre Labori’s application for the hearing by commission 
of Colonels Schwartzkoppen and Panizzardi may be taken 
as showing the sufficiency of the evidence already pre- 
sented by the defence, and points therefore to an acquittal. 
On the other hand, a pessimistic interpreter may see in 
this refusal yet another instance of the determination of 
the Court to protect the military witnesses of the General 
Staff to the ultimate undoing of the prisoner. We will 
not, however, until we are compelled, do France the 
injustice of believing in this latter possibility. 


THE latest move of Messrs. Roget, Mercier, and 
Drumont, in producing Cernuschi to attest that he saw 
treasonable documents written by Dreyfus in the hands of 
a foreign officer, and that he also saw the name of Dreyfus 
on a list of spies in the possession of this same foreigner, 
is well worthy of their colossal impudence. For the last 
five years Cernuschi has been known in certain Parisian 
circles as an irresponsible lunatic. He had a certain 
amount of madman’s cunning, and through this he 
managed to marry the great-granddaughter of Marshal 
Serrurier, but since then his life has been very mixed, 
consisting mostly of lying, lunacy, and petty larceny. 
His claim to be a descendant of the Lazarovitches, the 
ancient Servian royal family, is repudiated by Servians. 
His Dreyfus ‘‘ revelations” have been offered to every 
Paris correspondent of important foreign papers. It is 
fully in keeping with the case against Dreyfus to have it 
attested by lunatics; and it would be charitable on the 
part of the Government, after the Rennes court-martial 
is ended, to offer the hospitality of the Charenton asylum 
to Messrs. Roget, Mercier, Cavaignac, and Gonse. 


WE are able to state the reason why the French Army 
and the French Police and the French Fire Brigade have, 
so mysteriously, refrained from interfering with Fort 
Chabrol. It is being kept for the Grand Exposition. 
Anti-Semitism has played such a part in France during 
the last few years that there was a general feeling that 
there ought to be an Exhibit showing a few typical anti- 
Semites in their habit as they live. A report has been 
circulated that an investigation of the foundations of the 
Fort had had the effect of deciding the authorities not to 
flood it. This is quite incorrect. The excavations were 
made with a view to the transportation of the edifice in a 
perfectly complete state, 4 la Chicago, to the Exhibition 
ground. The stoppage of a certain proportion of the 
provisions intended for M. Guérin and his fellow-prisoners 
was not made, as may be supposed, with any intention of 
starving the interesting inhabitants of the Fort, but was 
decided upon by the Ministry of Public Works in defer- 
ence to high medical opinion, in order that the occupants 
might be kept in good ‘‘ condition.” 


WiTrTH the question of the Alaska boundary out of the 
way, it would not be surprising if American attention were 
to be taken at a bound from the far north to the far south. 
A revolution has broken out in Venezuela, and before the 
Paris Arbitration Court has closed a new Government 
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may be set up at Caracas. ‘‘As important American 
interests are involved,” says a New York telegram, ‘‘ the 
cruiser Detroit, now at Philadelphia, has been ordered to 
proceed without avoidable delay to Venezuelan waters.” 
Thus, as British interests are no less involved, Great 
Britain and the United States may possibly meet again in 
Venezuela, probably in the friendliest way this time. It 
is strange that even in the South American Republics 
which lie nearest to the United States frontier British 
commercial interests should still be predominant. A new 
Consular report from Nicaragua shows that the British 
trade of that country is nearly equal to that of all other 
nations put together. 


Tue Imperial Lightning Quick-Change Artist has 
“* obliged” with a novelty this week, as usual. ‘‘I would 
impress upon the dignitaries of the Church, who have 
such powerful influence on our people, to strive in their 
work, and to use their personal influence, so that regard 
for the Crown and confidence in the Government may 
become ever and ever stronger, for in these agitated times 
when the spirit of unbelief is rampant the Church’s only 
hold ts the Imperial hand and the escutcheon of the German 
Empire.” Only one man in Europe could have made that 
speech, and only a Sir William Harcourt could do justice 
to itin the way of comment. Fidei Defensor, indeed !— 
the harangue would have been enough to take away the 
breath even of Henry VIII. Kaiser Wilhelm will be 
devising a uniform and helmet for his clergy next. After 
this speech the spectacle of King Oscar witnessing 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ Enemy of the People,” and hobnobbing with 
Bjornsterne Bjérnsen (who once wanted to fight a duel 
with him) need excite no remark. As for another neigh- 
bouring monarch, the Tsar, he has wisely done nothing 
more remarkable during the week than go to Copenhagen 
to see his grandfather. 


Mr. C. Poyntz SANDERSON sends us this communica- 
tion on a matter of vital concern to British interests in 
the Far East :— 


The resolution passed unanimously on Tuesday by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce at Belfast brings the 
construction of a railway from Burma to the Yangtsi within 
the sphere of practical politics. So far, so good. The Govern- 
ment are requested not to let this important project fall 
between two stools—their own unwillingness to make a new 
departure, and the natural reluctance of the capitalist to sink 
his money in a scheme which may prove unsuccessful through 
the want of Government support. But the public hardly yet 
realises that the Yangtsi Valley will go the way of Manchuria 
unless we put ourselves in a position to defend it. The 
measures necessary for this purpose must be taken beforehand, 
not in the moment of crisis. The Burma-Yangtsi Railway 
is not only commercial, but strategical. It enables us to rail 
troops from Burma into the heart of China whenever it should 
become necessary to support the Chinese authorities in main- 
taining order or in resisting a foreign invader. 

The eleventh hour in China has struck. There is still 
time, perhaps, to save the finest undeveloped market in the 
world for British trade and British industry, and to escape the 
annoyance and expense which must follow the establishment 
of a Russianised State on the north-eastern frontier of our 
Indian Empire. There is still time. So, at least, sanguine 
people think. But there is none to spare. 


THE suggestion that the officers of one of the Fleets 
which took part in the recent naval manceuvres, even 
quite senior officers, were kept in the dark as to the plan 
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of campaign is a matter that ought to receive the attention 
of the authorities. If the officers are not to be ina posi- 
tion to follow every operation intelligently, it would be 
better not to waste public funds—in fact, to have no 
manceuvres. These war games are an expensive busi. 
ness, and no one grudges the money if officers are enabled 
to study practical problems ; but if they are to be mere 
spectators, ignorant spectators, of what is going on, the 
manceuvres fail in their main purpose. We have no school 
of strategy, and among the better class of officers, men 
who want to be more than mere machines, the lack of 
facilities for, or encouragement to, the study of the 
science of naval warfare is a source of disappointment 
and annoyance. The country has no wish to see the Na 
controlled by a crowd of bookworms, but it is necessary 
that officers should understand thoroughly the rules of 
the game when the “‘ real thing” comes. 


“ Ontario has 3,000 fewer liquor licences than it had ten 
years ago... . During the past year there were fewer com- 
mitments for drunkenness in Ontario than in the State of 
Maine, where a prohibitory law is being enforced.” 


So reports Mr. J. K. Stewart, Ontario Inspector of 
Licences. And it is an illuminating fact. Why will not 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends help us to a like reduc- 
tion in the United Kingdom by co-operating in reasonable 
reforms, even though they fall short of prohibition—purer 
liquor, public-houses more fitted for a relaxation which is 
reasonable and non-debasing, and other of the measures 
to which nearly every member of the recent Royal Com- 
mission gave ready assent. 


TueE success of Dr. Ross’s Liverpool School Expedition 
n identifying the guilty mosquito was even more complete 
than his telegram indicated. Going first of all to avillage 
where there had been a severe outbreak of malaria, Major 
Ross captured five specimens of the malaria-bearing 
Anopheles, and upon examination under the dissecting- 
microscope found the malarial parasite in one of them. 
Hearing of another outbreak in a regiment stationed at 
Wilberforce, he found the barracks swarming with mos- 
quitos, almost exclusively of the criminal species, and in 
thirteen of these four were found to contain the parasite. 
To complete the chain of evidence, one of these mosquitos 
was allowed to bite and draw the blood of a malarial 
patient, and on dissection a few days later the malarial 
parasites were found growing in its tissues. The Govern- 
ment was at once urgently requested to send experts to 
assist in planning the extermination of this species. But 
—of course—the Government was not ready, and the 
plucky little Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine made 
another effort, equipped Dr. Fielding Ould for a long 
campaign, and sent him off by a steamer early this week. 


Tue British Medical Journal does a timely public 
service by insisting in its current issue—as we insisted 
two weeks ago—that our best safeguards against the 
plague are ‘‘cleanliness and efficient sanitation,” and 
denouncing quarantine as ‘‘ opposed to the true principles 
of preventive medicine, and of proved uselessness.” Even 
were a case introduced, the plague would spread in 
England about as rapidly as the ‘‘ swarm of locusts” 
which were hatched in the Insect House at the Zoo, to 
the consternation of the journalists, and were killed a few 
days later by a slight change in the weather. Even i 
dirty Portugal the plague is barely keeping alive—sixty- 
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four cases in about six weeks; scarcely more than ten a 
week, and among Dagos too, But it is the genuine 
article, the same old disease of the Middle Ages, as its 
death-rate of nearly 50 per cent. significantly testifies. 
Professor Simpson informed the Sanitary Congress the 
other day that the escape of Europe for two centuries past 
was simply due to the fact that the plague had never in 
that time attained the ‘‘ peculiar power of dissemination ” 
required. How like the classic explanation of the ‘‘ stick- 
ing” power of gum—its “‘ peculiar property of adhesive- 
ness”! The disease did not spread in Europe because— 
it could not disseminate ! 


ALL through these two centuries the plague has also 
shown this curious Simpsonian ‘‘ inability to disseminate ” 
among European residents, and in the white civilised 
quarters of the most severely-smitten towns. All through 
the Hong Kong epidemic scarcely a handful of Europeans 
died, and of these two were devoted plague-nurses, and 
three were soldiers set to clean the sickening accumula- 
tions of generations out of the infected houses. And even 
these were found only to become infected when working 
barefooted and getting the soil into scratches on their feet 
and legs. The same was true of the recent outbreak 
in Bombay. Even native troops in civilised barracks, 
properly bathed and fed, are found almost completely 
immune. So that with our splendidly organised Sanitary 
Service as a first line of defence we have little to fear. 
No less than three complete inspections of every port of 
entry in the kingdom have been made in the past two 
years, and everything is announced to be in perfect order 
and preparedness. Every vessel entering is thoroughly 
inspected, and every suspicious case isolated at once. 


Tue Ritual crisis appears to be following the course 
forecasted from the first in THz OvuTLOOK. One after 
another, in dioceses where the Bishops have desired their 
clergy to comply with the Lambeth ‘‘ advice,” we find that 
the advanced men are discontinuing the ceremonial use of 
incense and of portable lights during the actual service. 
We fancy, however, that before long a manifesto may 
perhaps be looked for from an important quarter. The 
chief organisation of the extremist clergy is the Society of 
the Holy Cross—not a very large body, if our information 
is correct, but a body possessing great influence and 
manipulating many unseen strings. The Society is wont 
to hold one of its two annual ‘‘ Synods” in this present 
month of September, on or near the 14th, which appears 
among the ‘‘ black-letter” commemorations of the Prayer- 
book as ‘‘ Holy Cross Day.” It is quite possible that this 
Society, whose usual policy is to ‘‘ lie low and say nuffin’,” 
may content itself with indicating a common course to be 
followed by its own members, or the majority of them. 
If, as we surmise will prove to be the case, there is a con- 
siderable minority, or possibly even a majority, in favour 
of obedience to the Bishops, no public manifesto is likely 
to be made, at any rate as from the Society itself, or its 
“Committee of Clergy.” On the other hand, if this 
powerful Society determines as a body, in Synod, upon a 
policy of resistance, we may look out for an able state- 
ment of the extremist position—and then for squalls. 
Apart from the ‘‘S.H.C.,” there is not likely to be any 
seriously organised clerical opposition to the Bishops. 
The Bishop of London would be wise to send for the 
present Master of the Society—that is, if he can discover 
him—and talk to him like a father, before the Synod. 
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In the penultimate issue of the Jew7sh Chronicle an 
anonymous correspondent, ‘‘F. R. B.,” fell foul of our 
‘‘Dramatis Persone” article on the Chief Rabbi. Th’s 
week he is joined by several other anonymities, who follow 
his lead with a partiality so unquestioning as to suggest 
a certain amount of preconcertation. ‘‘F. R. B.” com- 
plains that our article is one of those productions which 
tend to make Anglo-Jewry a laughing-stock to the public 
at large. He and his adjutants tell us that they abhor the 
idea of tyranny, in all its manifestations, with true Anglo- 
Saxon thoroughness. When, therefore, they read that 
the spiritual government exercised over their English co- 
religionists is an autocracy, and furthermore that 
this autocracy is not held up to scorn, vilified and 
execrated, but has certain beneficial results attributed 
to it, they talk of an ‘‘insult to our English ideals,” and 
would almost haveus believe that there has beena deliberat2 
attempt to abrogate the provisions of the Magna Charta. 
Where “‘F. R. B.” has, as it seems to us, hopelessly misled 
his followers, is in trying to draw an analogy between the 
instinctive notions of constitutional political government 
as held by the average Englishman, and the stereotyped 
form of ecclesiastical administration in vogue among Jews. 


Tue Chief Rabbi is not an autocrat gud Chief Rabbi, 
but because he is the accredited interpreter of well- 
defined canons by which the religious and inter-communal 
conditions of Jewish life have been determined for century 
upon century. It is the Talmud, the traditional oral law, 
standing as it does, in the eyes of orthodox Judaism, on a 
level with the Pentateuch, which is the autocrat, not the 
Chief Rabbi. Besides being absolutely dogmatic and 
categorical, its dicta, in conjunction with those of 
its supplementary codices, such as the Schulchan 
Aruch, are so comprehensive as to provide for almost 
every contingency of life, whether material or spiritual, 
and if the Chief Rabbi asks to be entrusted with the sole 
right of superintending their practical application in the 
important section of Jewry over which he holds jurisdic- 
tion, he claims no more than the Rabbi of any village 
community in the Pale of Settlement arrogates to himself 
asa matter of course. If‘ F. R. B.” is still under the 
apprehension that submission to an arbitrary ecclesiastic 
rule must exercise a deteriorating influence on his co-reli- 
gionists in their relations to so democratic a constitution 
as that of Great Britain, he may reassure himself with the 
reflection that the Roman Catholics of England make no 
worse citizens because they are reminded from time to 
time of their denominational status by Pontifical encyclicals. 
‘““F,. R. B.” and one of his followers make bold to call a 
well-deserved tribute of appreciation ‘‘an obviously 
inspired manifesto.” We need defend neither the Chief 
Rabbi nor ourselves from this unworthy suggestion, 
though we may remark that those who criticise our 
article will better convince us of their imperial patriotism 
by displaying a trifle more congregational loyalty. 


Miss BonpriELD, the only lady delegate present, made 
bold to tell the Trades Union Congress at Plymouth this 
week that it spent too much time in discussing matters 
which it had not sufficiently grasped. That is true, no 
doubt, of this as of most other congresses, Parliamentary 
and otherwise. But the trades unionists mean to mend 
their ways. The Plymouth resolution instructing the 
Parliamentary Committee to convene a special congress 
composed of trades unions, Socialists, and co-operative 
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societies, to devise ways and means of securing an increase 
in the number of Labour Members of Parliament, throws 
some light upon their new programme. There is also the 
proposal of a Trades Federation, with a view to collective 
action in case of commercial disputes. This idea of a 
general Trades Federation has already been accepted in 
principle by the great majority of trades unionists, and 
Mr. P. G. King, late of the St. Helens Chemical Workers’ 
Society, is at this moment busily engaged in its organisa- 
tion. Will the Shipping Federation and other large 
associations of employing capitalists follow suit, and 
United Capital face United Labour; and if so, will it 
make for industrial peace or war? These are questions 
of great moment to us as a commercial nation. 


THERE is a remarkable article in the current Con- 
temporary by Mr. Johnston, the Principal of Cuddesdon, 
in which he seeks to defend the Anglican theological 
colleges from the charges frequently brought against them, 
such as failure to widen the mental horizon of their 
students, or to promote the study of scientific theology. 
Mr. Johnston succeeds in showing that as regards those 
colleges which, like his own, take only university 
graduates, these charges are groundless. Probably it is 
not against such institutions that the criticism to which 
he replies was originally directed. The truth is that what 
is really wanted “is an extension of the period of training. 
No other ministry admits men after so short a period of 
technical preparation as does the Anglican. The chief cause 
is probably the poverty of the majority of studeuts, who 
simply cannot afford a longer term at college ; and the 
want of endowments seriously hampers the efficiency of 
the teaching staff. If the Anglican laity want a different 
type of parson they will have to endow some theological 
faculty or college which already possesses a strong staff 
of teachers—such as King’s College, London—so enabling 
it to be independent of the students’ fees, which could then 
be lowered, and the two years’ course raised to three. 


EveRYBoDY, perhaps, at one time or another, has 
experienced the inconvenience of being unable to break a 
railway journey at any intermediate station without forfeit- 
ing the ticket for the whole journey. A suggestion is 
made which effectually solves the problem. It is neither 
complicated nor far-fetched, and consists in the simple 
proposition that you leave your ticket at the cloak-room, 
or some analogous bureau, as you would a parcel. This 
meets the fear of railway companies that the holder of a 
partly used ticket might somehow return to the first 
starting-place, and perform part of the journey twice with 
the same ticket. If tickets were always clipped at starting 
this would be impossible ; but tickets are not always so 
clipped, and the railway companies have to protect them- 
selves accordingly. The suggestion in question points a 
way in which the company is protected without unduly 
restraining the ticket-holder. 


Ir is a mistake to be too sceptical, even in September. 
For ourselves, we thoroughly believe the story about Cap- 
tain Welby’s naked, copper-coloured giants, 7 feet high, in 
Abyssinia, and are keeping an open mind in regard to his 
tale of everybody going daft who ‘‘ ate with the Walamo.” 
Travellers have littered most parts of Africa with broken 
bottles and waste paper, but the old tag about queer 
things always being discovered in the Dark Continent 
will remain true for many years yet. While on the subject 
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of the wonderful, it may be added that we see nothing 
very much out of the way in the report from Ilfracombe of 
a big ‘‘ thrasher” throwing himself on board a yacht. The 
sea round the Westcoast is tenanted in autumn by larger and 
stranger fish than the landsman dreams of, and the incident 
now reported can be capped by anecdotes in the books of 
Mr. Frank Bullen and other trustworthy authorities. No 
more than a month ago, for example, a naturalist published 
a report of a Cornish smack being ‘‘ caressed” one night 
by a whale. And the literal truth of the statement was 
borne out on the most indisputable testimony. As to large 
fish throwing themselves on board boats, those who fish 
off the Devonshire coast relate narrow escapes from capsize 
by porpoises. 


MR. KRUGER’S LAST STAND 


Tue British Empire is on its trial. In the sheltered 
security of these islands such an assertion may seem 
forced and exaggerated. But let the Briton at home put 
himself in the place of the Briton over-seas—in Canada, in 
Australasia, in South Africa, in the Far East, and wherever 
else the path of British civilisation is being made clear, 
To him the British Empire can mean little more than a 
fast vanishing sentiment if in a matter of vital concern, 
when the moment has come to put the foot down and 
keep it down, British statesmen hesitate and argue, and 
argue and hesitate, and arrange to argue and hesitate still 
further, until the whole world laughs at their futilities, 
To-day it is the question of equal rights to British subjects 
in South Africa; to-morrow it may be some question 
equally vital to the existence of Australasia or Canada; 
and if, knowiag our mind and having done in vain every- 
thing that diplomacy can suggest in the way of a peaceful 
solution, we dare not make good our word, we may as 
well give up the task of Empire as beyond our grasp. We 
believe and pray that peace may yet prevail in South 
Africa ; but we are quite sure that it can only come when 
Boer and British in South Africa know that British States- 
men mean at any cost to insist upon those equal rights 
between race and race which form the only key to South 
African tranquillity. 

And this is the plain issue before President Kruger 
now, as it was put before him by Sir Alfred Milner nearly 
four months ago. Either to admit the Outlanders to full 
burgher rights (restricted to not more than a quarter 
of the total seats of the Raad, so that they may be in 
position to plead their own cause, but without swamping 
the old burghers) or to abide the result of the interference 
of the British Government to obtain redress of grievances 
in detail, and compensation for injuries from breaches of 
solemn conventions. Is the Transvaal, in short, to be 
governed by its inhabitants, as is every other corner of 
South Africa, British and Dutch, or is it to be the 
private estate of a minority, freed from the obligations 
of a common humanity, alike for other white men 
and for the natives, fattening in corruption upon the 
majority, and creating in the heart of the continent a 
perpetual menace to inter-racial co-operation and to peace. 
It is idle to talk of peace, idle to hope for it, wherever 
there are two white races and one of them is kept in an 
inferior position by the other. It was so in Canada, and 
the absolute equality of the British and French peoples 
there has now produced fusion, peace, and development. 
In another part of this issue, Mr. Tarte, the French- 
Canadian Minister of Public Works in the Dominion 
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Cabinet, follows Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a clear enunciation 
of this vital principle. And as in Canada, so in South 
Africa, there can be no peace until there has been 
established in every part absolute equality and equal 
rights for all civilised men, and in this the Transvaal 
alone stops the way As M. Yves Guyot so clearly put 
it, the Boers have aimed not at freedom but dominion, 
and have determined not to govern, but to enslave. In 
this, and this alone, lies the menace to peace. 

But it is said this is just what Mr. Kruger is ready to 
grant: read the Boer despatch published in London on 
Thursday. Here, says Mr. Morley, are ‘‘ proposals which 
in truth give a wider franchise than was asked ’—a five 
years’ franchise and an increased representation for the 
Rand. Just so, but on what condition? An absolute 
annulment of British paramountcy in South Africa. The 
franchise Her Majesty’s Government welcomed, but the 
impossible conditions they would not dignify by discuss- 
ing. To pretend, as the Transvaal Government now do, 
that the British Government reject the franchise, and are 
bent on war, is a palpable misrepresentation. What they 
do reject and will not discuss are these persistent efforts 
to displace Great Britain from her predominance in South 
Africa. Mr. Morley and those who think with him are as 
insistent as can be desired that the Outlanders in the 
Transvaal shall have fair play, and they have satisfied 
themselves that they have not fair play at present, but 
in place of the hour-glass they would have the 
eight-day clock. The metaphor would be apposite had 
not the eight-day clock run down long ago. One 
would almost imagine that these Transvaal difficulties 
were of recent growth, and that the present Govern- 
ment were suddenly and rudely attempting to end 
them by a hasty rush to arms. They are, instead, 
the growth of eighteen years. They have pressed for 
settlement ever more urgently during the last ten years, 
and only the folly of the Raid nearly four years ago 
made postponement possible until now. The eight-day 
clock has, in fact, worn itself out, and the hour-glass has 
been substituted to give yet a little further grace. The 
time has now come to make it known that there can be 
but one more turn to that hour-glass. 


Q AND A 


Q. WHAT is war? 
A. Don’t ask me. 
Q. But we are going to have some? 
A. Not if the other side know it. 
_Q. Then why does Mr. Kruger keep on “prolonging the 
Situation ” ? 
A. I suppose he likes it. 
Q. Dangerous, though ? 
A. Not a bit. 
Q. How so? 
A. Well—there is an “ hour-glass ” at the Colonial Office, and 
“eight-day clock” at the Foreign Office. 
These, I take it, are figures of speech? 
Yes—for Patience. 
. Who invented the hour-glass ? 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Who invented the eight-day clock ? 
Mr. Morley. 
Who smiles ? 
Mr. Kruger. 
. Why does he smile ? 
- He perceives that the shooting is yet far off. 
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What will happen in the long run? 
We shall send out ships and troops and generals ania 
brass band or so, and plenty of ammunition. 
. And then? 
. Then we shall have a Conference. 
Bloemfontein over again ? 
Yes ; but with very large guards of honour. 
Now, as to Rennes ? 
Rennes continues to be the capital of France. 
And Mercier et Cie. are still playing aces? 
They have wonderful sleeves. 
Who is their “ latest”? 
. Hudeczek Czernucky. 
Peculiar name, eh? 
Yes ; it suggests waltzes. 
. And what, pray, have waltzes got to do with it ? 
. Why—don’t you see? Waltzes suggest Walsin—Walsin 
Esterhazy, for example. 

Q. Ah! there, possibly, you have something that means a 
great deal? 

A. A French Nationalist would think so. 

Q. What about Fort Chabrol ? 

A. It still holds out. 

Q. Upon what are the brave garrison subsisting ? 

A. Somebody has presented them with several jars of English 
beef extract. 

Q. This will be a great blow to the Government ? 

A. It will! A garrison fed on English beef-extract cannot be 
reduced. 

Q. More perfidy on the part of Albion, of course? 

A. Of course. 

Q. Anything happening at home? 

A, Sir John Lubbock has expressed himself in favour of a new 
Bank Holiday. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And Mr. Isaac O. Stalberg, of Bunyan Baptist Tabernacle, 
Norbiton, has written to the papers protesting against the 
“threatened war in the Transvaal.” 


Q. 
A. 
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Q. Yes? 

A. And the sailors are trying to have a strike. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And the cricket season is over. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And there was a Cabinet Meeting yesterday. 

Q. Yes? 

A. And the football season commences to-day. 

Q. So that on the whole the world still wags? 

A. It does. TOUCHSTONE. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
I—The Poet 


HE was born in a golden clime. And he has reasons for regretting 
it. But he consoles himself by wearing very shiny silk hats and 
very waisty frock-coats. Indeed, strangers who encounter him on 
the office stairs invariably believe him to be the owner of the 
paper. Yet it is notso. His virtue, of course, lies in the circum- 
stance that he writes charming verses. These, it is true, vary in 
degree of charm, but the price is always the same—to wit, as much 
as he can get. Once upon a time he wrote epics in twelve books. 
He was young then, however, and dowered with a great scorn for 
money. Duns and the price of clothes have brought him to a 
recognition of the beauties of brevity, and he would consider a 
fifty-line poem almost too heavy to carry. But of your sonnet, 
your three graceful stanzas, your chirrupy small song about the 
season o’ the year, he is prolific. And at Surbiton, or Crouch 
End, or Balham and Tooting, as the case may be, he has a stout 
wife and several sizes of children, together with half a house and 
a garden in which, when song fails him, he grows the cabbage 
and cuts the grass plot with a pair of scissors. Knowing nothing 
of his sources of income, the people next door are sure that he is 
an Anarchist, and in all probability a burglar. Whereas, in point 
of fact, he manages to live because he is a reviewer. 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
It is one of the reproaches 
Of our waning age 
That Capacity 
Of the very finest kind 
Seldom meets 
With the approval of social majorities. 


II 
You and I, my dear sir 
({n common with an infinite number of other choice spirits), 
Feel this to be so true 
That we really don’t mind ; 
And, as it wouldn’t matter if we dd, 
Our position obviously defies criticism. 


III 
And yet, and yet, 
(Ah, these “ yets ” !) 
To your case, O my dear sir 
(You will observe that I very modestly drop the important cases 
of myself and the other choice spirits) — 
To your case, I say, 
There is more than one side ; 
For there is the side personal to yourself, 


THE FIRST ORLEANIST CABINET 
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His Majesty; his Minister of Finance, M. Guérin; his Minister of War, M. Dérouléde; and his 


Minister of the Interior, M. le Saigneur de la Villett>. 
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And the side which concerns 
A rather large section 
Of the decent British public. 


IV 
In my walk of life 
(And I rejoice to remember 
That it was once your walk of life) 
Men of fine capacity 
Are quite common ; 
But in politics 
(The trade, profession, or avocation of your adoption), 
And particularly in Liberal polit‘cs, 
Really capable men 
Are a good deal of a rarity, 
Which lamentable circumstance 
Has, no doubt, been borne in upon your consciousness 
Before to-day. 
V 
The Liberal Party, 
Of which yourself and the trumpet-tongued Sir William Harcourt 
May be said to form 
A sort of unmanageable appanage, 
Is, as you know, in need of A MAN; 
And, having read your Arbroath speech, 
I am confirmed in an opinion 
Which I freely expressed some months back, 
Namely, that you are the man 
The Liberal Party needs. 
VI 
Why not try ? 


Fs 


ah ’ iA Much may be done by trying ; 


And I think 

That a few lessons from Mr. 
William Allen 

And the author of “The Life of 
Pit” 

Coupled with an occasional rhe- 
torical hint 

From Sir William Vernon Ven- 
ables, 

Might make a very useful states- 
man of you. 





An Appeal from Under- 
ground 
But what worry me most 
(And will worry my ghost) 
Are the chains 
That are festooned around 
From the posts in the ground, 
My remains. 
What on earth have I done 
That my tomb should be one 
OF this kind? 
What elsewhere could I do 
That would justify you, 
In your mind, 
To commit me to rest 
With this thing on my chest? 
Tell me, come ! 
Ah! no wonder you stare 
With that stupefied air, 
And are dumb ! 
Why a thing so ungainly in all it 
contains, 
Should be jealously guarded by 
Huey cumbersome chains— 
| ie Should be guarded by garlands of 
_ galvanised chains— 
No mourner among you explains! 


[Le Rive. L. Godfrey Turner, in“ The Idler.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
A DANGEROUS SITUATION 


BOERS OUT OF HAND--THE NATIVES— 
MR. SCHREINER 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 


THE position has now seriously changed for the worse. 
The apparent Imperial hesitation, as shown by suggestions 
of a further Conference, has been interpreted as a sign of 
weakness by the Boers of the back stretches of the 
Republic, and they are fast getting beyond President 
Kruger’s control. In the event of hostilities General 
Joubert will probably not take the field, but will remain at 
Pretoria, leaving Commandant Cronje, of Doornkop fame, 
to the chief command. The lack of knowledge as to 
decisive intentions on the part of the British Government 
isnot understood in South Africa, and is fast alienating 
the non-British Outlanders of the Transvaal and dis- 
heartening even the people here in the Cape Colony. 
Meanwhile the distress among the refugees from the 
Transvaal is acute, in spite of every attempt at alleviation. 

It is known now that 147 warrants for the arrest of 
prominent Outlanders were signed at Pretoria some time 
ago, in spite of the disclaimer by Mr. Smuts, the Trans- 
vaal Attorney-General. These would have included all 
the Outlander leaders. As it is, practically all these 
leaders have cleared from the Rand except Messrs. Evans 
and Head. Most of them have gone to Natal, fearing 
that, as in January 1896, they might be extradited from 
the Cape. Messrs. Monypenny, Hull, and Solomon, 
however, are in Cape Town. 

Boer spies are swarming throughout the Cape Colony, 
and have been inciting the Kaflirs cf the Transkei district 
on the Eastern border to revolt. 

The Basutos are certainly now threatening the Orange 
Free State border, and causing great anxiety even in 
Natal. 

A well-known Cape Dutch-Italian, lately an officer of 
the local Colonial artillery, has joined the Transvaal service, 
and is reported to be trying to obtain recruits. 

The vote of the Legislative Council defeating the 
Government on the Appropriation Bill has foiled the plans 
to delay Supply so as to embarrass Sir Alfred Milner in 
the event of a possible dismissal. Mr. Schreiner will now 
probably prove more amenable. 


A French-Canadian View 


Mr. Tarte, Dominion Minister of Public Works, and 
one of the leaders in the political life of French Canada, is 
resting a few days in London on his way to Ottawa from 
Paris, where he has successfully undergone a serious 
Operation. Like his leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Tarte 
has strong views on the Transvaal question. He knows 
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well enough, what Boer apologists in England seem to 
forget, that there is but one sovereign panacea for racial 
difficulties, such as Canada has known between French 
and British, and such as now agitate the Transvaal be- 
tween Dutch and British. ‘‘ Suppose,” said Mr. Tarte in 
conversation, ‘‘ when French Canadians went to the pre- 
dominating British North-West of Canada as the British 
have gone to the predominating Dutch Transvaal, suppose 
they had been denied equal civic rights—rights of 
franchise, of justice, of education, and of language—do 
you for one moment suppose the North-West would be 
the peaceful prosperous place it is to-day ?” The parallel 
is worth considering, not only here, but in another and 
more distant place. 


The Navy of the Far South 


The people of Great Britain and Ireland—the Duke of 
Westminster at one end of the social scale, and Harry 
Jones, of the People’s Ham and Beef Shop in the Walworth 
Road, at the other—club together to pay every year this 
little bill :— 


To maintenance of the British Navy £26,000,000 


One Colony, the Cape, feeling that it was grown up, did 
not like the idea of sponging on the Old Folk at Home 
for protection against burglars, and has arranged to pay 
the cost of a first-class battleship. Hitherto the seven 
rich and prosperous Australasian Colonies have sent to 
London only £126,000 a year towards naval defence, and 
they are allowed in return seven war-vessels with Austral- 
asian names in Australasian waters. It is not surprising 
that, with the certainty of Federation, the Cornstalks are 
determined to do something more adequate. A great 
Melbourne paper has put the situation in its true light :— 


We enjoy [it says] our immunity from invasion because 
the Imperial Government places immense burdens upon the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom. With the increase of 
Australian wealth and population we shall have to rise to the 
level of our own responsibilities, and take our full share of the 
expenses of avoiding war by making preparations for it. 


The form the increased naval contribution should take 
is not for us in England to direct. The Colonials will, 
no doubt, put themselves in the way of getting the best 
advice. It is certainly very satisfactory that it should be 
realised that ships are of much more service than troops 
ashore, and that, if men are to be raised at all, a naval 
reserve is the best shape the force can take. The Colonies 
live by their foreign trade, and they are 12,000 miles away 
from Home. 


The Fast Mail Service 


Mr. Tarte, as Canadian Minister of Public Works, is, of 
course, deeply concerned in such projects as the Atlantic 
fast mail service, by which alone Canada can take full 
advantage of her splendid geographical position on the 
North American continent, and as a Half-way House of 
Empire between Britain on the one hand and Australasia 
and the Far East on the other. To Mr. Tarte there seems 
one excellent way out of the zmfasse to which the long- 
drawn-out fast mail negotiations have been brought. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company have bridged the 
Pacific with their splendid Zmpress steamers. They have 
shown themselves alive to the best interests of Canada in 
a multitude of other ways. Who can wonder that Mr. 
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Tarte should look eagerly forward to the day when this 
same enterprising group of men will take in hand the last 
link in the Imperial chain, and bring Canada within more 
speedy reach of England than New York now is, and do 
so by the aid of British steamers, available as British 
armed cruisers in time of difficulty ? 


Washington Alarums 


The New York Zvening Post probably speaks the sober 
truth when it declares that the Alaskan Boundary question 
does not really cause a ripple of excitement in the United 
States, despite all that Mr. Smalley, that ‘‘good American,” 
can say in the Zimes to make Englishmen think other- 
wise. This week’s news is that a modus vivendi, es- 
tablishing a temporary boundary line pending a final 
settlement, has been nearly arranged between Washington 
and London ; but Washington officials beg the world not 
to be too curious. They themselves dare not breathe a 
word for fear lest that horrid little Canada should jump in 
again between good kind Lord Salisbury and Mr. Hays 
with her rasping little yelp of ‘‘ No surrender.” We beg 
Washington to keep calm. Downing Street has learnt 
its lesson. As Mr. Justice Kennedy assured the Inter- 
national Law Association at Buffalo the other day, 
“Canada is England” in these matters. There will be no 
settlement in which Canada is not fully consulted and 
considered. Is not Sir Louis Davies, the Canadian 
Minister specially concerned with this question, even now 


as we write, nearing London to advise the Foreign 
Office ? 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


SAVAGE JOHANNESBURG: I. FROM THE 
INSIDE 


Sobannesburg (Box ——), August 14, 1899. 


My DEAR M——,—I want to add a few lines to my long letter 
sent by this mail in the light of later information. 

Last week the Raad passed with acclamation Article No. 74 of 
the new Grondwet, which empowers the Government to inspan all 
the inhabitants of the country, of whatever nationality, to preserve 
the independence of the country—that is, on the declaration of 
martial law. That is a pretty straight defiance of the civilised 
world, is it not? You will remember that at Potchefstroom some- 
thing of the sort was done in 1881, when Uitlanders were made to 
dig trenches under fire from their own friends. 

Following on this, we have the cable in the London Standard 
and Diggers News, stating that this Government is going to 
destroy the gold mines all along the reef in the event of trouble. 
Murder, and perhaps massacre, is pretty sure to attend this little 
process ; and altogether, whatever the ultimate result may be, 
there seems to be a highly rosy time in front of Johannesburgers. 
I certainly think that European Consuls in this country should 
warn the Government that such barbarous and fiendish acts will 
probably be followed by a generous use of the rope. We are under 
no sort of delusion here on this and other points. The Boers will 
infallibly discover or create such a disturbance here as will give 
some plausible excuse for starting the guns on the hill at work. 

It is commonly reported and believed that warrants have been 
made out for the arrest of all the members of the Uitlander 
Council, consisting of delegates from the different mines and of the 
large meeting in the Wanderers’ Hall. It is also stated that Mr. 
Moneypenny, the editor of the S/ar, Mr. Pakeman, the editor 
of the Leader, and probably other local scribes, will be proscribed 
by the Government. [This was the general understanding in 
Johannesburg on August 14—nearly four weeks ago. Now that 
the coup has failed, the Transvaal Government pretend that they 
knew nothing ; it was some rash subordinate !—Ep. OUTLOOK.) 
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The newspapers are selling like wildfire every day. Little 
knots of people are collected in every street reading and discuss. 
ing the latest news and the latest rumours, especially rumours, 
Trade is utterly paralysed, and the place looks very deserted just 
outside the Chains and other populous places. 

Those living out on the mines are in a fever of expectation, 
for news takes longer to reach them, and development of events 
is very quick in this country, as you are aware. I was speaking to 
an old burgher yesterday evening, and he told me that the Boers 
meant to fight without a doubt. They were persuaded by their 
leaders that it was their independence that was attacked, and that 
the other reasons given were only pretexts. So ignorant are they, 
so densely ignorant in many cases, that they do not know whata 
franchise is. One old Boer is said to have remarked that if he 
came across this franchise, who seemed to be doing so much 
mischief, he would promptly shoot the schelm (rascal) through the 
head. 

Many of the mines and big houses are increasing or laying 
in stocks of eatables, such as bovril, biscuits, &c., in preparation 
fora siege. But I fancy that want of water and the coming of 
typhoid are the likeliest evils to be met with first. 

We are sick of the talk of war. It is war, war, war, every 
moment of the twenty-four hours, varied by the most blood- 
curdling threats from more or less reliable sources on the Boers’ 
side. I think Englishmen credit the Boers with too much know- 
ledge of facts and relative forces, a knowledge which they do not 
possess. Yours faithfully, F. W. 


Il. FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Cape Town: August 8, 1899. 
DEAR F——,—Your letter from Broadway came this morning, 
and breathed such an air of peace and contentment as to make 
one wish for the lamp of Aladdin’s Genii to transport one at once 
to such a place, free from the rush and worry of our everyday life. 

You speak of the quieter waters of colonial life ; and, witkout 
wishing to be self-assertive, I must say the passage reads as 
though the writer were unacquainted with the article in question. 
We are now labouring under a visitation of bad trade, which looks 
certain to engulf some of us before it is through ; but of this more 
anon. I have had harder and more uphill work the last two years 
than at any previous time in my existence. 

August is our wet month, and this month we have had some 
tremendous rain storms. The principal streets of Cape Town 
have twice last week been converted into raging rivers, the drains 
being totally inadequate to take the water away. The main line 
of railway has been destroyed bya flood for nearly two miles, 
130 miles from Cape Town, and no trains went through for close 
on a week. 

We are at present saddled with a Bond (7.e, Dutch) Govern- 
ment, and a more wretched, time-serving, corrupt, money-grabbing 
set of politicians in power the world has not seen for many gene- 
rations. You people in England cannot by any stretch of imagi- 
nation realise what colonial politics are, being so accustomed to 
having men in political offices who are not there for the purpose 
of money-grabbing. ‘ 

So too, again, with regard to the Transvaal: if the Dutch in 
the Transvaal, including Kruger and his A.D.C.’s, had not the 
small voice of protest from some few of you people in England to 
egg them on to more bluff and nonsense, the whole business would 
now be over. Kruger will give nothing to anyone unless he 1s 
forced to, and even then will go back on it within twelve months 
unless sufficient guarantees are obtained to prevent it. Steeped 
as the older Dutch are with the knowledge that they have beaten 
the English three or four times in actual fighting, and having been 
taught that they are truly invincible, it is impossible to drive any- 
thing in the way of reason into their heads. No one desires war 
less than the colonist here. : 

We are trusting in Chamberlain to go through with this 
matter, and we thank our stars we have a man like him in charge. 
If the British Government do withdraw, there is nothing left for 
us to do but to clear out or become Dutchmen, in the event of 
which, within five years South Africa will no longer be a British 
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possession. In place thereof will be a conglomeration of Republican 
States, seething with corruption and disorder, after the fashion of 
the South American Republics. 

I have seen and talked to the Dutch and others in all parts of 
the country during the last nine years, and you know I am not a 
fire-eater, but pretty square-headed, so that you can take my 
opinion as representing the largest proportion of the English 
colonists in this country. 

People talk of the Jameson Raid, and magnify it into all the 
wonders of the world, forgetting that the Transvaal has made seven 
military raids into British South Africa. 

Misgovernment and corruption, monopolies on the necessaries 
of life, no police control, the majority c/o¢himg the minority, no 
municipal or other local government, are a few—a very few—of 
the glaring errors which call for readjustment in the Transvaal. 
In 1880, when the independence was given back to the Transvaal 
Boers, the ruling keynote of the agreement was equal rights for 
English and Dutch. At the present day there are 125,000 Uit- 
landers and 35,000 Dutch Boers. The Boers have a vote at the 
age of sixteen and the Uitlanders NEVER. It took s/xfeen years’ 
continuous residence and registration to get the chance of a vote, 
and then one was at the mercy of the Secretary of State as to 
whether the vote was obtained or not, and that depended on the 
length of the applicant’s purse. Now, owing to the action of the 
English Government, it is seve years. In 1880 it was /wo years. 
And now Bannerman, Bryn Roberts, Bethel, and others say there 
is no need for intervention. Why, by one motion of the First 
Chamber of the Raad, which could be passed through in one 
hour, they could alter the length of time to //¢y years if they so 
desired ! 

Well, we are all sick and tired of this question here. 
hope that we shall come through safely. 
of fair play to the Boers. Why, man, they would not give you fair 
play for one second. They would knock you down and jump on 
you and rob you of your clothes if they thought there was no one 
to see fair play. 

I don’t expect to be in England for four or five years at the 
least. Lots of hard work in front of me. 

With all kind regards to yourself and wife, whose acquaintance 
I hope to make some day, I am, yours sincerely, a We ee 


Let us 
In your letter you talk 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


IN YANGTSI WATERS—A HINT FOR THE 
ADMIRALTY—“ DACOITY”’ 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
Macao, August 1. 


1 AM very glad to tell you that news has come South that H.M.S. 
Woodlark, one of the shallow-draught Yarrow-built gunboats, at 
present in commission upon the Yangtsi waters, has entered the 
Tung Ting Lake, and proceeded up the Siang River as far as the 
capital of Hunan, Changshafu, no doubt being guided by my 
charts of these waters made last year. At every place she was 
well received, and I believe her tour in the Hunan waters will do 
more for British interests in the Yangtsi than all the official visits 
and dispatches that have passed between Ministers and the 
Tsung-li Yamen or the Consuls and Viceroys for the last fifty 
years. I have never ceased to advocate the presence of our gun- 
boats upon friendly visits to this all-important portion of the 
Middle Kingdom, and it was in the early days of THE OUTLOOK 
that I more than once pointed out the great desirability of having 
gunboats of the Wood/ark class upon the inland waters of China. 
The shallow-draught boat has arrived out here, and accomplished 
one of my most cherished desires. Once the Hunanese know us, they 
will be our very own, and the great head-centre of Conservatism 
and anti-foreign feeling will become a friendly sphere. 

One word more in connection with the shallow-draught gunboat 
question, and if amongst my readers there is one who has influence 
enough to press the point upon the Lords of the Admiralty, let 
him do so, We have two classes of this description of craft out 
here—namely, the Woodlark class and the Sandpiper class. The 
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former are more powerful than the latter, while the draught is very 
much the same. The Wocd/ark can stem rapids that the Sand- 
piper cannot look at ; and in the Chinese waters, where freshets 
come on rapidly and rivers rise six to eight feet in so many hours, 
a boat with power is needed, and not less so during the winter, 
when narrow rapids are formed. 

I do not wish to disparage the little Sandpiper, for she is an 
admirable »u/tum in parvo, and | have seen her pull a great big 
hulking steamer off a mudbank in rare good style ; but I am still 
of opinion that for service upon the West River, where a difference 
of eight to twelve inches in draught is of no account (all the trading 
steamers draw six feet), we should have the larger class of boat. 

In connection with the visit of H.M.S. Woodlark to the Hunan 
waters, it is stated that H.B.M. Acting-Consul at Hankow pro- 
tested against her commander undertaking this very desirable 
cruise, upon the grounds that her presence would incite the natives 
to hostilities, and that he (the Acting-Consul) could not protect 
her! I don’t know who this acting-obstructionist is ; but the 
sooner he and birds of his calibre are “ piped down” the better 
will it be for British interests. I feel sure that an officer who is 
placed by those in authority in command of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships is as capable of looking after the interests of his country, 
himself, and his crew as any junior Civil official in the Chinese 
Consular Service, whose experiences of life and things in general 
are narrowed down to the focus of Treaty-port existence. 

I mentioned in my last how rife piracy is upon the Southern 
waterways ; but a friend from Canton who arrived here yesterday 
tells me that “dacoity” on land is as bad, if not worse, for 
hundreds of miles around the Southern metropolis, in conse- 
quence of which the native silk merchants are afraid that they 
shall be unable to meet their engagements. The silk producers. 
are threatened and blackmailed by the robbers (who now, it is 
said, run riot unchecked through Kwangtung and Kwangsi) to 
such an extent that they are unable to send their silk for fear 
either that it should be captured or the money paid for it seized on 
its way up country. The foreign merchants at Canton, in view of 
the serious position of affairs, have through their Consuls brought 
the matter before their respective Ministers at Peking. It is hard 
to see how, under the existing rule in China, an end is to be put 
to all this, especially as much of the robbery is carried on with the 
connivance of the minor officials. Upon the West River, for 
instance, * guard-boats ”—so-called—are stationed at every period 
of three miles, and these water police cannot but be cognisant of 
the identity and headquarters of the pirates who are at present 
carrying on such an audacious campaign upon this waterway. So 
it is on land ; but either the golden bait or fear—perhaps, indeed, 
a little of both—helps to cloak the marauders, and so crime 
flourishes. 
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FINANCE 
AUSTRALIA REVIVES 


INDICATIONS, which are so marked that there is ground 
for hope that this time they may prove reliable, point to a 
revival in Australian business, and the long and dreary 
period of depression seems to have drawn to a close. 
The stagnation which followed the great crisis six years 
ago had rendered Australia slow to respond to the com- 
mercial revival elsewhere. The banks, even where failure 
did not take place, found their funds locked up to a large 
extent in depreciated property. Mistrust acted as a check 
to business and restricted credit, preventing that sanguine 
spirit of enterprise which is the hope of young countries. 
Low money rates reflected the position, driving the banks 
to ruinous competition, or forcing them to withdraw 
capital from Australia to lend it at starvation rates in 
Europe. To complete the picture of woe, the agricultural 
industries have been affected by a long and serious 
drought, curtailing severely the wool-clip, owing to 
the terrible mortality among the flocks. With profits 
lessened, trade in all its branches suffered. Such 
periods of depression are not uncommon in young 
and progressive countries, even apart from the 
adverse natural causes at work. Far too much money is 
placed at the disposal of adventurers of all characters and 
qualities. The country becomes afflicted with a mania for 
development, and an exaggerated sense of its capacities. 
The result is invariably disaster. Yet it is impossible not 
to admire the tenacity and firm faith in the recuperative 
powers of Australia shown by the banks during the pro- 
longed depression which followed the crisis. They have 
usually refused steadily to sell the properties which had 
fallen into their hands, and although there is still a very 
considerable balance in values on the wrong side, pros- 
perity is ahead, land values are rising, trade is more brisk, 
and no longer do we hear of difficulties in collecting from 
Australian mercantile houses. 

The policy which has been pursued by the banks has 
been abundantly justified. It is true that, so far, there is 
not much accomplished upon which to base opinions. It 
is true, too, that at least once before disappointment has 
followed signs of revival in the condition of the banks, 
which may be taken as indicative of the position of the 
country. Only a few months ago we found leading autho- 
rities complaining that the mercantile community were not 
showing much enterprise, and that credit was still much 
restricted. But the past few months have altered the 
position very materially. Indeed, to take the quotations 
of the shares of the leading banks which weathered the 
crisis six years ago, there was little indication of good 
times returning until the last few weeks. The following 
comparative table of share values on September 7 of each 
of the years mentioned shows, however, that the stagna- 
tion of the past four years has been interrupted :— 


1896 1897 1298 1899 
Bank of New South Wales......... 393 393 40 443 
Bank of Australasia ............00000 53 50% 543 66 
Union Bank of Australia............ 293 273 263 342 


Here, then, a very considerable advance has been shown 
during the present year, an advance reflecting the greater 
confidence displayed. Nor do the shares of the recon- 
structed banks fail to show gains; indeed, the advances 
are in these cases the more pronounced. This is not un- 
natural, considering the enormous amounts that have 
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recently been paid off in deferred deposit, the Bank of 
Victoria alone removing liabilities to the extent of 
£500,000 in March last. The gradual recovery in the 
position, and the success now meeting the efforts of 
directors, after, in some cases, two or more appeals for the 
consideration of creditors and depositors, have led to most 
pronounced gains, especially for the Ordinary shares, 
Thus the Bank of Victoria shares have well nigh trebled 
in value within a year. The ordinary shares of the Com. 
mercial of Australia were unsaleable a year ago, and are 
now near £1, and its Preference shares have doubled, 
The National of Australasia has improved 50 per cent, 
The Preference shares of the Colonial of Australasia have 
trebled in value, and so throughout the list of the institu. 
tions which felt the crisis most acutely. 

It is necessary to view the improvement critically, and 
not to indulge in undue optimism. The Federation 
scheme, if it be carried out, will result in the deathblow 
of several minor industries at present protected, but which 
will be crushed by the inter-Colonial Free Trade. On the 
other hand, manufactures will undoubtedly be encouraged 
by a protective policy. There are numerous industries, 
such as fruit-growing, the chilled meat trade, and dairy- 
ing, which are yet in their infancy, but will be a portion of 
the backbone of Australian trade in the future. It is 
true that the drought has devastated the flocks, but, 
on the other hand, the drought is a thing of the 
past in most districts; the wool clip is good in quality, 
even if rather less in total than in New South Wales, 
and prices are very high, and likely to advance still more, 
thanks to reviving trade in Europe and America. More- 
over, the drought effectually checked the tendency to 
overstock land. The wheat harvest promises to be 
excellent, and again prices will rule at a profitable level. 
The mining results are extraordinarily good, and prospects 
even better in every branch. From the railway returns we 
gather that progress is being made, and in the matter of 
public revenue there is no cause for complaint. Capital 
will naturally flow back when the indications of improve- 
ment are clearer and more sustained. On the whole, we 
may congratulate our Australian cousins that the signs of 
the times are favourable, and if we urge upon them the 
maxim “ Festina lente,” it is only that we may see them, 
under the new conditions, advancing the more securely 
to a position of prosperity and influence. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Stagnation 


Ir is difficult to see a break in the clouds, and yet the Stock 
Markets are merely waiting for fine weather. Rarely, indeed, has 
business been so slack and the account open generally so small. 
The depressing Transvaal negotiations, talk of dear money, in- 
creasing railway expenses, a weak account in Westralians, several 
Jewish holidays in the near future, with a consequent slackening 
in Continental business here—these are some of the influences at 
work. It may be said, however, that all the rest are dwarfed by 
politics. If politics were clear, or even if a war were being suc- 
cessfully and vigorously conducted, the market conditions are all 
in favour of activity. Indeed, with the exception of money, there 
is little to cause concern in the future once politics were out of the 
way, and, given favourable conditions, 1 per cent. or so extra for 
money does not, as a rule, worry market operators. 


Danger on Foreign Bourses 
There is little reason at present to notice foreign securities 
individually. The Spanish financial problems are by no means 
settled ; but mere individual securities count for nothing. What 
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is in everybody’s mind is whether the foreign Bourses could see a 
mining slump—say, in Westralians—without trouble elsewhere. 
It is improbable that they could. It is easy to exaggerate diffi- 
culties, but at least a spirit of caution is necessary. Both Paris 
and Berlin are committed heavily in Westralians, and the latter in 
Americans. If accounts have to be liquidated to meet liabilities, 
the foreign Bourses may easily bring about disaster in the two 
groups named, and foreign securities would suffer in sympathy. 


Points on Home Rails. 


When we turn to the Home Railway section there are several 
items deserving notice. Ere many weeks are past trade conditions 
will be asserting themselves, for comparisons with gains on the 
mineral lines caused by the South Wales strike last year will not 
be depressing markets. It is true that expenses are likely to 
creep up, and ample indications of this have been furnished by 
the Scottish railway results this week, but these are features awaiting 
notice. Why the investor does not regard North-Westerns more 
favourably it is difficult to conceive. A splendid line, doing well, 
and likely to do better, and yet, compared with, say, South- 
Westerns, quite underrated. Moreover, there are splitting possi- 
bilities ahead. South-Western Ordinary is at 2024, the Preferred is 
127}, and the Deferred 80}, or 208 together, so that even here, by 
the way, the Ordinary is underrated or the Deferred too high; 
and the dividend for the past three years averages less than 63, or 
under 33 per cent. at present prices. On North-Westerns, at 201}, 
during the same period 74 has been distributed on the average, so 
that the comparison is all in favour of North-Westerns. More- 
over, the latter is progressive. The South-Western is likely to be 
temporarily under a cloud, even though we discount liberally 
recent pessimism. 


Americans and Canadians. 


Adopting the cautious view, we cannot counsel the British 
public to give support to American rails. 

As regards Canadians the case is different. We believe that 
new capital will be wanted for the Canadian Pacific ; but both that 
line and the Grand Trunk are doing splendidly. Why Grand 
Trunk Guaranteed is not taken up more as a speculative invest- 
ment, destined to reach “par,” it is difficult to see, and Trunk 
Seconds are a good speculative purchase. These and Canadas 
should certainly go higher in the long run—and they have not Mr. 
Bryan, with his quack remedies for all the ills, to worry them. 

If we turn from rails to another American group—the copper 
shares—there is a section likely to be taken in hand. The 
American interests are deeply committed, and it is doubtful 
whether their tactics have been altogether successful. There is 
reason to think they will make a desperate effort to recoup them- 
selves ; and if so, the public should sell their holdings—some of 
which, such as Bostons and Avinos, are nowadays by no means 
a free market—on any substantial advance. 


Mining Repetitions. 


It has become almost tiresome to comment upon the mining 
position. There is really little alteration in the outlook, and it is 
unnecessary to do much more than repeat advice. In regard to 
Kaffirs, the only fresh feature that we note in the situation is that 
some of the leading houses are less ready to take the more out-of- 
the-way shares than was the case a week or two ago. The pro- 
longed uncertainty is doubtless the cause, and a tendency to regard 
war as more probable, with a resulting feeling of anxiety lest shares 
should be thrown on the market a little later. These items fully 
account for recent depression. 

As to Westralians, the position is just what we led our readers 
to expect weeks ago. When we state that the account is in an 
absolutely rotten condition, and that if disasters are avoided at the 
forthcoming settlement it will be extremely fortunate, we have said 
all that there is tosay. The slump is at present most severe in the 
Whitaker Wright group, and, as far as can be noted, that financial 
coterie is not rendering any support. There will have to be a 
shake-out and rearrangement on a firm basis all round before any- 
thing can be done, even apart from politics and monetary accom- 
modation. Weeks ago we pointed out that the nature of the 
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account rather than merits was in reality the leading influence 
We can only trust that our readers acted upon our repeated state- 
ment to that effect. 

Investors, Take Heed. 


Not unnaturally there is a complete lull in the new issue world, 
a state of affairs caused by the condition of politics. Several 
ventures, such as the Kalgoorlie Electric Power Company, to 
which we referred last week, Col?’s Revolver Company, and others, 
are waiting for a convenient opportunity. But there is little upon 
which to comment. One item deserving attention by those who 
swallow prospectus promises with avidity is the report of the 
statutory meeting of the creditors of the M/usic and Arts Corpora- 
tion. This precious concern issued a prospectus a year or two 
ago, in which it was stated that the original company had done 
extremely well, and that a dividend of 5 per cent. had been dis- 
tributed for the first year’s working. The Official Receiver reports 
that the paragraph will have to be brought to the notice of the 
Public Prosecutor. Not a pennypiece had been earned, and the 
sum of £45 distributed to the old shareholders, which gave rise to 
the assertion, was “a fraud pure and simple.” As the matter must 
surely be settled one way or another in a court of law, it is ob- 
viously unnecessary to say more here. The company issued a 
prospectus asking for £25,000. 


Property Sales. 


Considerably more interest has been taken in the proceedings 
at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, this week ; and if sales have not 
been very important and business not very brisk, there are indica- 
tions that the holiday season is drawing to aclose. A local land 
sale of some interest will be held at Telscombe Cliffs on Monday 
next. The site is on the South coast, between Newhaven and 
Brighton, and it is thought that the place possesses great possi- 
bilities. On Tuesday, Messrs. Bachelar & Son offer at the 
Mart a small but pleasant freehold estate near Caterham, and 
a substantial Croydon residence. On Wednesday, the most 
interesting feature in the provinces is the sale of Lord Doning- 
ton’s Old Parks estate, at the Royal Hotel, Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch. Messrs. Inman, Sharp & Co. have a sale of shares 
in various industrials at the Mart, and Messrs. Douglas, 
Young & Co. offer on the same day freehold villas at Chingford, 
and leaseholds at Islington, Ilford, and Walworth. A local land 
sale on the Raynes Park Estate will be held on the same day by 
Messrs. F. G. Wheatley & Co. On Thursday, intending purchasers 
of freehold ground-rents have a chance to secure Kilburn invest- 
ments of this nature, and there is a sale of a Harrow freehold and 
a Regent’s Park leasehold. The Mart, on Friday, will see a small 
grass farm near South Mimms, Herts, brought to the hammer, and 
Messrs. Michael Faraday & Rodgers are offering an interesting 
list of freeholds and leaseholds at Finsbury Park, Dalston, Leyton, 
and Battersea. On Saturday there is a local sale, at the White 
Hart Hotel, Margate, of land at Kingsgate Bay. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that queries should be brief, and that 
a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 


NeMo.—The speculative risks are certainly great, for many of the 
properties are unfinished. Still, the market view is favourable, and the 
Company is not hostile to leading interests elsewhere. As a trading 
risk they might be worth holding. If you are looking for a really sound 
investment it might be advisable to sell them at ‘‘par,” as you can do at 
present. 


ANGLO-INDIAN.—We see no cause for nervousness, Frospects will 
continue good for a long time to come. 

Civit SERVICE (Finchley).—We should not be surprised to see prices 
rather lower, although the onslaught was a little exaggerated. Of course, 
all stocks may also suffer from politics. 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 

EVERY EVENING at 8 PROMENADE CONCERTS, under the Direction 
of Mr. Ceci. Bartu. Grand Orchestra of 150 Performers. Band of H.M. Second 
Life Guards. Conductors Mr. GeorGE RisELEY and M. Greorces Jacoss. Season 
Tickets (Transferable), 10s. 6d.; Prices 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. 
and 21s. 


AVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30. 
H.M.S. PINAFORE, 
By W. S. Gitpert and ArTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. ..........0008 Mr. Walter Passmore. 
Capt. Corcoran ..,...+. sees Mr. Henry A. Lytton. 
Ralph Rackstraw ...... - Mr. Robert Evett. 

Dick Deadeye........ Mr. Richard Temple. 









dl ET .nsbsacerarnsnnsscosnaenes Mr. W. H. Léon. 
DURE STh 5460s nunbe bp o546chse dh avoees Miss Isabel Jay. 
BERDG \ccducenccendncenesaceesecoscccce Miss Lulu Evans. 
Tattle Butterceap..« 200.0000 002000000000 Miss R. Brandram. 


Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 


30x office, 9 to 11 P.M. 


(, LOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arrtnur W. Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. ; 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2614, Gerrard. 


St. JAMES’S. 








Mr. Georce ALEXANDER. 
RE-OPENS in JANUARY 10900, with 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ARTICLE CLUB INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT AND ORGAN RECITALS. 
CAFE CHANTANT. 
SPENCER'S CAPTIVE BALLOON. 
The FINEST ILLUMINATED GARDENS and FOUNTAINS in the WORLD. 
CHILDREN’S FIREWORKS EVERY THURSDAY. 
POLO ON THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


[TDORE GALLERY. 

Two Grand New Pictures, THE CRY FOR PEACE, by F. W. Lawson, and 
THE FLIGHT OF THE KHALIPA, by R. Tatzor Ke ty, R.B.A., in addition to 
DORE’S GREAT MASTERPIECES, NOW ON VIEW at 35 NEW BOND 
STREET, W. Admission 1s. 














THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE DEGENERATES—A TRIP TO MIDGET- 
TOWN—THE SILVER KING 


**TuE Degenerates” is not a charade on Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s surname. A gentleman in the audience, who, 
we observed, stayed to the end, laboured under the dog- 
matic opinion that it should be ‘‘ slated off the boards.” 
You might therefore infer that the ‘‘ Jersey Lily,” still 
known professionally (in spite of a recent happy event) as 
Mrs. Langtry, had opened her Haymarket season with a 
play of decidedly French complexion. It is true that the 
leading situation is that of two ladies who visit a profligate 
foreign gentleman in his rooms at midnight—one of them 
by way of retaliating on her erring husband, the other 
with the view to preventing her. But the characterisation 
of all the dramatis persona, except the much-visited 
foreigner, is quite English. We have the perfect type of 
the fast and off-hand but bewitching Englishwoman in 
Mrs. Trevelyan, a divorcée, whose demonstration of her 
womanhood, as completed in the rescue (at the risk of a 
surviving rag of reputation) of the vindictive wife, secures 
her a ducal husband. Like a certain famous Lady Dolly, she 
has a horror of middle age, and of exhibiting the proof in the 
shape of a grown-up daughter. The play shows the growth 
of the maternal sentiment, the formation of a fixed quantity 
of generosity and tenderness in Mrs. Trevelyan. Let it 
be said at once that the part suits Mrs. Langtry admirably. 
She seems to have gained greatly in ability to realise and 
present human nature, and she is as arch, petulant, self- 
deprecating, wilful, and frank as could be desired. We 
are sure the gods keenly relished hearing her call the Duke 
of Orme “ Bobby.” Mr. Hawtrey, who takes the part 
of the Duke, is absolutely natural and graceful. Lady 
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Samaurez, the jealous wife (Miss Lily Hanbury), deserves 
praise, if only for the perfectly fiendish jealousy which she 
expressed by those glances which in parrots are called 
‘‘sidelong.” A pair of South African millionaires afforg 
pleasant entertainment, especially Mr. Carl Hentsch (Mr. 
Harcourt Beatty), whose staple diet is lozenges, and whose 
inability to lose money is a source of mournful wonder to 
him. A degenerate of the brutal sort is depicted in the 
bibulous Lord Stornoway (Mr. George Grossmith, jun.), 
who accuses his wife of perjury because she does not honour 
and love as well as obey him. Comic relief is afforded by two 
society journalists, the Hon. Mrs. Bennett-Boldero (Miss 
Lottie Venne), who confronts everybody with her columnin 
the Corse?, and Saunders (Mr. Victor Widdicombe), a butler 
whose connection with the same periodical tempts the 
lady into unauthorised quotation, which he resents. The 
degeneracy of the characters is, perhaps, more evident 
in their lack of determination than in their frailty in face 
of the tempter. The dénouement admirably expresses 
the English ideal. There is no scandal, no uproar, no 
disruption. All is saved by half a lie; and though peace 
in perpetuity is not assured, the sequel is no affair of ours, 
For their finished and well-bred demeanour in the most 
trying circumstances the men of the piece cannot be 
studied too closely by our noisy proletariat. Truth to 
tell, there is more manner than moral to be derived 
from it. 

Sophisticated as is ‘‘ The Degenerates,” it is not quite 
so sophisticated as is ‘‘A Trip to Midgettown.” This 
comic opera enjoyed an enthusiastic reception last Friday 
week at the New Olympic after a momentary wavering 
caused by the difficulty in understanding the pigeon- 
American spoken in the first act. No doubt its success is 
due to its spectacular excellence. In each of the acts you 
revel in a glorious symphony of colour. The Ballet of 
Beverages is a surprising triumph of human beauty in 
rhythmical motion ; so, too, is the grand military proces- 
sion. One gives hardly a thought to the motif of the play 
—the satisfaction of an American heiress whose cry is 


I’m too short, and the day’s too long, 


by bringing her into contact with Lilliputians, who bya 
trick are made to believe they are millionaires and that 
their past is a dream. Are the Lilliputians children? It 
does not matter. Distance lends the enchantment of 
childhood to little folk. And though it seems to us 4 
vulgar proceeding to send the two little heroes of Midget- 
town into the bedroom of two young ladies, and to givea 
cinematographic representation of their partial disrobing, 
a certain charm of innocence still clings to the piece, 
because it is full of beautiful colours and acted mainly 
by little people. Mr. Franz Ebert, as the bar-keeper, and 
Mr. Adolf Zink, as the barber of Midgettown, deserve high 
praise for their clever performance as principal midgets. 
The scene in a police court, where they are charged 
with unjustifiable intrusion, is, we are bound to add, 
extremely diverting. Various topical touches introduced 
for the benefit of an English audience were greatly relished. 
Of the music little need be said; it is designedly trivial 
and ‘‘ reminiscent.” Had the play been merely a series of 
tableaux vivants it would have been a popular success, 
and indeed we think it would have been better so. 

The thunder of Olympic applause had scarcely died 
away when we found ourselves renewing an experience of 
our extreme youth. Mr. Wilson Barrett on the boards of 
the Lyceum—it was a great day for his admirers. And 
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they saw him in his most famous réle, the rdle of the 
Silver King. So many things that as boys we liked tarnish 
with age, grow false or tawdry, that it is a relief to recapture 
the old emotion, to confess the old charm. We have seen 
“The Silver King” performed by three casts, each of 
which retained Mr. Barrett as the hero, and did not find 
our interest sensibly diminished. There is no doubt it is 
astrong play. There are phrases in it which sound such 
a fortissimo that, though they be confessedly the last 
words of melodrama, they fall with the enormous weight 
of reality. ‘‘O God, put back thy Universe and give 
me yesterday!” That is one of them. ‘Innocent! 
Innocent! Make way for me! The whole world cannot 
stop me now.” That is another. A man suffering for a 
crime he has not committed ; a wife keeping loyal while 
sharing with him the belief that he is guilty; an aged 
servant following his mistress into a contumelious world— 
persons such as these, not to speak of sick and starving 
children cut by their schoolfellows, are enough to awaken 
the sympathy of a clod. Moreover, ‘‘ The Silver King” 
is legitimate melodrama. It does not drag in a fire- 
escape or a racehorse for the mere sake of instituting 
excessively inconvenient relations between reality and 
representation. The comic element, as supplied by 
Coombe, one of the housebreakers, admirably acted by 
Mr. Ambrose Manning, is entirely germane to the plot. 
(The thick greasiness of Mr. Manning’s utterance is, by 
the way, delicious to listen to.) Miss Maud Jeffries 
makes a sweet wife for Wilfred Denver ; and for our part 
we prefer her restrained style of pathos to that of the 
school once represented by Miss Eastlake. Mr. Willard, 
the first Spider, still remains incomparable, to our think- 
ing, in that part; but Mr. Percyval proved a better sub- 
stitute than we had dared to hope. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
acts with all his old fire in the title-rdle. In the speech 
demanded of him on the opening night of the revival he 
promised a new play by himself and Mr. Louis Parker. 


CONVERTING THE ALDERMAN 


IN our issue of August 26 we reported on the aldermanic 
waste of opportunity, reviewing in some detail his sinful 
carelessness in the matter of the Royal Exchange wall- 
paintings. These, we pointed out, lack unity, lack 
purpose, lack any esthetic merits that might in some 
degree compensate for other shortcomings. They are 
supposed to illustrate a series of historic events that have 
More or less connection with the vicissitudes and develop- 
ment of the City of London. London in Joy and in 
Sorrow might stand for label to the collection. We see 
London burning, London in her; dealings with the various 
English kings who have visited the City on business, and 
then there is that first picture of the Early Britons trading 
with the Phcenicians. It is this first picture that emphasises 
the utter failure of the whole collection. 

Lord Leighton’s gift—the beginning of these presents 
and the initial cause, we presume, of the whole movement 
that has led the Alderman to turn his Royal Exchange 
into a picture gallery—has primarily less to do with 
Commerce and History than with Art. It must have been 
quite pleasant in the old days to come into the Exchange 
out of the grey streets and distract oneself with these 
Early Britons, Phoenicians, and the finely-drawn women 
who give grace to this composition. The colour of the 
Piece is not absolute, neither is its characterisation, but the 
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drawing and arrangement are very nice, and, above all, the 
thing is SIMPLE. No special effort is required to 
grasp its meaning, no movement of the eye from part to 
part, no historical knowledge—for it really does not 
disturb your enjoyment of the scene one little iota should 
Early Briton and Phcenician both be species entirely un- 
known to you. You reach the end of the picture with a 
glance ; it is impressionistic in the true sense. Now here 
clearly was a case for emulation. Instead of retaining 
this simplicity and breadth of composition Lord Leigh- 
ton’s successors become stupidly complicated. You have 
to look at their works half a dozen times before you grasp 
them in their entirety. And what then? Merely a weari- 
ness. Who wants to come out of Lombard Street or 
Cornhill to unravel a dingily-painted historical puzzle ? 
Who cares the price of a toothpick whether Richard III. 
or one of his predecessors received a deputation of 
Aldermen or didn’t? Nobody. On the other hand, it is 
quite agreeable to meet colour and form, something 
simple that even in a hurried passage through the build- 
ing will refresh the eye—a suggestion of landscape, the 
glow of true colour, or one or other of the many fine things 
that we leave behind us on entering the City. 

Many of us may well remember certain dismal days 
when a visit to the National Gallery was sufficient to cast 
out the more pressing of those blue devils that had gathered 
within us. About all true and genuinely beautiful paint- 
ing—and there is much work of this description in the 
world—is firstly an honesty that even time cannot assail. 
This discovery—and one makes it afresh every time one 
pauses before a good picture—is comforting, in addition 
to having the force of all good example. We turn from 
it with acertain degree of hope. Velasquez or Rembrandt 
even make us optimist ; but for our present purposes hope 
is sufficient. 

Now, if our Royal Exchange held a few honest pictures, 
these, besides testifying to the ultimate triumph of right, 
would give pleasure and colour, some thrill that ever 
accompanies the passage of beauty, to the hundreds that 
now view our present monstrosities with more respect 
than intimacy. It would, indeed, be a thing to thank 
the Powers for if we could step out of Lombard Street, 
let us say, and find ourselves in a hall possessed of some 
of the virtues of the Tate Gallery. A visit to the Guildhall 
when in season, a glance at the faces that are always 
gathered before the windows of City picture-shops, is 
evidence sufficient that these pearls would not be wasted. 

Let us, therefore, in default of a better, reconstruct 
the present uninviting and formal exhibition. To begin 
with, we would retain the Leighton and place the whole 
business in the hands of someone, not necessarily an 
Academician, whose taste and culture would give 
unity to the whole. Under the direction of this personage 
would be our artists, chosen solely for their fitness for the 
work in hand. The task would be a difficult one, the 
British colourist being almost as rare as the British 
musician. But yet there would be no reason for despair. 
One easy and satisfactory solution would be to hand the 
whole thing over to Glasgow. The low tones of this 
school are admirably adapted to harmonise with the greys 
of the Exchange masonry. This would be the easiest 
solution. More exciting, and certainly more entertaining, 
would be a catholic selection from such artists as have 
shown themselves capable of fine decorative work. It 
is hardly for us to make this choice; but, no one else 
intervening, we are not averse to the experiment. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


‘kilcrona Castle 


st Les Irlandais sont si accessibles.” This delightful definition of 
the Celtic character originated with Monsieur Coquelin. The 
distinguished French actor, who came to one of my evening parties 
during the season, pronounced many more eulogies of Ireland, 
from which country he had just returned ; but it was this one word 
accessible which struck me as so accurately describing the Irish 
character. There is no word in the English language into which 
it can be translated; no epithet which can so briefly and yet 
so comprehensively express the charm of the people of this 
country. 

Next to their accessible-ness, nothing impresses one so much as 
their good temper and good-nature. Nothing is worth making a 
fuss over. They will argue all day long, but they will never lose 
their temper over it. Nobody ever hurries in Ireland. Everything 
moves slowly and leisurely except people’s wits, and they go at 
lightning speed. 

Ireland is the most delightful country in the world, with the 
most unattractive capital. In olden days, when everybody had 
their town house, Dublin society was the pleasantest and gayest. 
But now everything is changed. Those who can afford it spend 
the season in London, and those who cannot—stay at home. The 
old family mansions in Merrion Square and St. Stephen’s Green 
are given over to doctors and attorneys ; while the few people who 
come for the six weeks’ season in February and March generally 
put up at the Shelbourne or other hotels. Except for the officers 
quartered in Dublin, there are no mento go to the dances, and 


the Viceregal set is as exclusive as that of a Colonial Governor. 


Unless a girl happens to meet with the approval of an A.D.C. 
who will admit her into the privileged circle, she will have to 
content herself with partners drawn from the riff-raff which forms 
the outside ring of Dublin society, or else make the best of the 
unattractive position of wallflower. 

But if the charms of Dublin are conspicuous by their absence, 
those of the country amply atone forthe fact. In England there are 
still many people who even now think of Ireland as a benighted 
land, peopled with bankrupt landlords and lawless tenants, where 
it always rains and where all the houses are tumbling down. I 
have often heard it spoken of as an impossible country to go to, 
owing to the appalling journey—in fact, a distinguished traveller 
who had endeavoured to discover the North Pole once told me 
he had never ventured to Ireland, as it was so “ terribly out of the 
way.” Prejudices die hard, and it will take some time before the 
British ratepayer grasps the fact that Ireland is no more remote 
than Scotland and quite as civilised. 

The house in which we are now staying is one of the most 
beautiful I have ever seen. Superbly kept terraces lead from the 
house down to a lake, the banks of which are gay with flowers and 
luxuriant shrubs, while in the background towers the blue peak 
called Sugarloaf, the highest of the Wicklow mountains. The 
undulating park spreads for miles around, planted with magnificent 
trees. The avenue winds through the most lovely glen, at the 
bottom of which runs a stream, tumbling over rocks and glistening 
like silver in the sunlight. Inside, the house resembles an Italian 
palace with its painted ceilings and rich gilding. 

Trophies of the chase—an elephant’s head and tusks, Irish 
elks of primeval antiquity—adorn the walls of the large, square 
entrance-hall, while in the drawing-rooms are collected priceless art 
treasures from all ends of the earth—bronzes from Japan, inlaid 
cabinets from Italy, pictures by Moroni and Tintoretto, statues by 
Canova. 

The owner is a peer, and he is not bankrupt. Neither he nor 
his place is unique as a specimen, at any rate in this part of Ireland. 
All around are equally well-kept places, equally genial, sporting 
landowners, living healthy, happy, out-of-door lives, hunting, 
shooting, fishing, as keen on sport at ninety as at nineteen, abusing 
their country, convinced all the time in their heart of hearts that 
there isn’t another spot on the earth to equal it. Miserable if 
obliged to leave it for more than a fortnight at atime, they suffocate 
in the confined atmosphere of London and fly from it with horror. 
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Politics they abhor, and no wonder; for do they not hon 
believe themselves to be the worst-treated class in the United 
Kingdom, as well as the most unpopular with the voters and the 
worst represented? Business of any kind is distasteful. When 
forced by the exigencies of circumstances to stand last Spring for 
the County Council elections, the defeat of the landlord was hailed 
by no one with greater relief than the landlord himself, who felt he 
had done his duty by standing, and been exempted by Providence 
from a task for which he had no inclination. 

In hours of literary exaltation he has been known to write 
letters to the Zimes dealing with the potato crops. But if his 
reminiscences and recollections, his experiences and anecdotes, 
were committed to paper, there could be no more interesting og 
fascinating literature. The great Irish novelist of this generation 
has yet tocome. Lever will always live, but his descriptions are 
out of date. To-day, the wit and the humour are still there, only 
the circumstances have changed. 

On our way here we had an amusing experience. We arrived 
very late at the station and had no time to take our tickets. We 
tumbled into the first carriage we saw, which happened to be a 
second-class one. In it was an elderly man, who entered pre- 
sently into conversation with us, and hearing we had no tickets 
offered to get them for us at the next stoppage. In spite of 
Carlton’s protests, he insisted on getting out, and quickly re. 
turned with two second-class tickets for our destination. We 
expressed our thanks, and proceeded to pay him the amount 
printed on the ticket. But he flatly refused payment, and 
declared they had cost him nothing. 

“ But how did you get them ?” we asked in astonishment. 

“Oh,” he replied at last, “it was the easiest thing in the 
world. I just walked down the line and put my head in at a 
window and said, ‘All tickets for Ballybegs,’ and begorra there 
were two old ladies inside ; they handed them to me, and here 
they are.” And sure enough, when we got out at Ballybegs there 
were two agitated ladies expostulating with a troubled-looking 
porter on the subject of the tickets which had been collected at 
the previous station, and neither the porter nor the ladies have 
yet been able to account for those vanished tickets, or to explain 
why the English stranger should have declared it was all right and 
bestowed a sovereign on the astonished official. 


IN PASSING 


ESTRANGED 


LasT night in dream down unfamiliar ways 
(I must have trod them once), 

I talked of him unto himself, in praise, 
But gathered no response. 


His silence brought a memory to my blood— 
“ Once you were very ill, 

And once as now in inattentive mood 
You silent were and still. 


‘“ One praised you then, but you were unconcerned ; 
Was it a little thing, 

Her love for you?” As at a pang he turned 
With mute eyes questioning. 


Then as our eyes met, lo, a cold fog slid 
Between us. I heard fall 

The rumbling earth upon his coffin lid 
And woke remembering all. 


Collis Cloudesley, in the Toronto ‘‘ Saturday Night." 


Royal example has passed a vote of censure on the matinée 
hat. That she might hear better, the Princess of Wales preferred 
to occupy a seat in the forefront of the stalls at Bayreuth, but she 
carefully removed her toque before the performance began, a? 
example followed by Princess Victoria. The Princess was pet- 
sonally conducted over the entire building by Siegfried Wagner, 
and was warmly appreciative. 
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Leaving the Cape has been a great disappointment to Lady 
Butler, for her health was much helped by the pure South African 
air. She had resumed her artistic work with enthusiasm, and 
begun a picture for next year’s Academy on an unusually large 
scale. When the intimation was made that Sir William Butler 
was to go to Devonport she did not conceal her grief. The state 
of Lady Butler’s health has not enabled her to exercise the gentle 
social sway which endeared her to all in earlier days, but she 
leaves many warm friends behind her in South Africa. 


The death of Colonel Robert Bruce removes a brave officer, 
who had very serious work thrust upon him ; for he was head of 
the Irish Constabulary during the troubled Viceroyalty of Lord 
Spencer. Since his retirement he has devoted all his time to un- 
obtrusive parochial and benevolent work in London, and his loss 
will be sorely felt by many of the poor and afflicted. His only 
child is the wife of Major Ellison, now on the Aldershot Staff, and 
one of the smartest officers enjoying the personal friendship of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


The death of Frank Ives recalls the excitement once created 
over the billiard-match between Roberts and himself, when he 
jammed the balls over a pocket and scored hundreds by the most 
delicate strokes. He used to say that in order to train his eye for 
billiards, he had for six months studied juggling with an expert, 
and the writer remembers one supper party at which he certainly 
did give a wonderful display of palming coins, 


Our youngest actor-manager owed his first advance on the 
dramatic ladder to the late Mr. Edmund Routledge. That genial 
and regular playgoer once observed to Sir Henry Irving that he 
hada remarkably clever youth playing very minor parts. Miss 
Annie Hughes was one of the group, and she promptly engaged 
Mr. Martin Harvey for the lad’s part in Sweet Nancy. The 
Lyceum manager also gave the aspirant an opportunity, of which 
he took full advantage. Whether Mr. Harvey ever heard of the 
incident or was subsequently acquainted with Mr. Routledge is 
unknown to the present writer. 


What a common error it is to imagine that because we have 
two eyes all other animals are similarly endowed! A writer in Ze 
Naturaliste discusses this notion, and instances the Rotifera, 
which have but one, and the spiders with no fewer than eight. 
Such plurality of eyes does not, however, argue keener perception, 
for a jumping-spider has been seen to ignore the presence of its 
prey at a distance greater than two inches, while in the case of 
web-spiders the presence of a victim is notified solely by the dis- 
turbance of the web, as may be easily shown by introducing a 
small leaf or other make-believe. So, too, starfish are, for all their 
five eyes, extremely short-sighted. The normal two eyes of 
crustaceans are, in a couple of deep-sea genera, supplemented by 
eight or more luminous spots situate on the limbs or body, and 
serving the dual purpose of eyes and lanterns. Among the abso- 
lutely eyeless of earth’s creatures the more familiar are the oysters 
and earthworms, the holothurians, sea- urchins, and Carniolan olm. 
Other cave-dwellers exhibit the same deficiency, but it would be 
inaccurate to regard any of these as necessarily blind, for the 
absent eyes may easily be replaced by some other organ. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, K.C.B., who 
has been selected to succeed Lieutenant-General Sir George 
White, V.C., as Quartermaster-General at Headquarters, is uni- 
versally known in military circles as ‘ Orderly-room Clarke.” 
And no wonder, for his forty years’ service in the army as a “ Staff” 
and “ Regimental” soldier has given him a profound knowledge 
of the detail of service matters. And besides having held respon- 
sible appointments in New Zealand and Ireland, at Aldershot and 
the War Office, Sir Charles has commanded a battalion in the 
field, a brigade at home, and a district in India. He has seen 
Some fighting, too, for he was on active service in Zululand 
and Basutoland. Finally, he is practically the author of “The 
Manual of Infantry Drill” that is at present in use. A good 
record, 
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A Paris correspondent sends us a “ view-postcard” devoted to 
M. Guérin. That individual, about as unwholesome-looking 2 
specimen as one could imagine, is reproduced, from a full-length. 
photograph, on the back of the card, and his autograph with “Fort 
Chabrol” and date are added. The likeness, we should imagine, is. 
a very good one, and there is no mistaking the absurd vanity that is 
evidenced in every trait of the self-conscious and pasty-com- 
plexioned face of the subject. Like Drumont, this individual has 
far more the appearance of the lowest type of Jew than the un- 
mistakably Gallic exterior that one would expect from an arch- 
Nationalist. 


From residence in the simply upholstered quarters of an 
English private soldier to life in the palace of an Eastern monarch 
is, it is safe to assert, a transition that comes to few of us. It has 
come to Captain John Lane Harrington, Indian Staff Corps, and 
“ Agent at the Court of His Majesty the Emperor Menelek II. of 
Ethiopia,” now in London. Before attaining to this’ position, 
his Abyssinian Majesty’s representative had a career such as has, 
hitherto, only befallen the most superlatively favoured heroes of 
lady novelists. Thus, in 1888 (aged twenty-four), he had com- 
pleted three and a half years’ service as a private and non- 
commissioned officer in a battalion of British Infantry, and won a 
commission as second lieutenant in the Middlesex regiment. 
Fifteen months later, the ex-private was transferred to that picked 
body, the Indian Staff Corps, and such good use did he make of 
diplomatic opportunities that he was presently appointed Vice- 
Consul at Zaila. On the occasion of the Rennell Rodd mission 
to King Menelek, in 1897, he took charge of the transport arrange- 
ments, and has as a sequel been authorised by the Foreign Office 
to accept the insignia of the Third Class Star of Ethiopia. His 
present stay in London is not solely connected with the cause of 
Abyssinian policy, but is also in the nature of a well-deserved 
furlough. 


BOARDING-HOUSE GEOMETRY 


Definitions and Axioms 


1. All boarding houses are 
the same boarding houses. 

2. Boarders in the same 
boarding house and on the same 
flat are equal to one another. 

3. A single room is that 
which has no parts and no 
magnitude. 

4. The landlady of a board- 
ing house is a parallelogram ; 
an oblong, angular figure which 
cannot be described, but is 
equal to anything. 

5. A wrangle is the dis- 
inclination to each other of two 
boarders who meet together but 
are not on the same floor. 

6. All the other rooms being 
taken, a single room is said to 
be a double room. 


Postulates and Propositions 


1. A pie may be produced 
any number of times. 

2. The landlady may be re- 
duced to her lowest terms by a 
series of propositions. 

3. A bee line may be made 
from any one boarding house 
to any other boarding house. 

4. The clothes of a boarding- 
house bed, though produced ever 
so far both ways, will not 
meet. 

5. Any two meals at a board- 
ing house are together less than 
one square meal. 

6. On the same bill and on 
the same side of it there shall 
be two charges for the same 
thing. 


By Stephen Leacock (a Canadian), 


Once more that genial Hercules, Mr. S. M. J. Woods, heads 


the Somersetshire averages. 


the Anglo-Australian has proved himself an athletic hero. 


Ever since he left Brighton College 


Until 


he had strained nearly all the members of his body he played 
football furiously. No respecter of reputations, he hits the finest 
bowling with terrific vigour. Of his University career there are 
legends galore, and certainly the most alarming incident was 
when he pitched his chum M‘Gregor through a plate-glass window 
on the night before a big match. He is attached to a Somerset- 
shire brewery, and is a capital boxer. Curiously enough, he proved 
quite useless when he assisted Australia in the Test games of 
1890, and did very little in his West Indian tour, where the climate 
proved too sultry. 
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THE MODERN NOAH’S ARK 


AusTRALIA is the home of living fossils. Would we fill 
some gap in our pedigree a couple of million years back, 
we need waste no time in quarrying the strata for fossil- 
imprints, but go straight to Coolgardie or Mundubbera 
and study our ancestors ‘‘in their habit as they lived.” 
No wonder Australia has been enthusiastically called 
‘holy ground to the zoologist.” In the first place, the 
entire animal population of the Australian continent is 
made up of Marsupials, creatures carrying their young in 
‘‘marsupia,” or pouches, which in Mesozoic times were 
the prevailing form of mammals all over the world. This 
is proved beyond a doubt by their abundant traces in the 
Triassic and Jurassic rocks; elsewhere they have now 
totally disappeared, with the exception of two small 
families, the American opossums and a group of their 
first cousins, whose names are quite impossible. Nor 
does this population consist entirely, or even chiefly, of 
kangaroos, wallabies, ‘‘ flying wombats,” and the like, as 
popularly supposed ; every form of animal specialisation is 
present, pouched ‘‘ bears,” ‘‘ wolves,” cats, mice, rats, 
squirrels, moles, eaters of flesh, of grass, of insects. The 
reason of this survival is plain. The land-bridge which 
originally connected Australia with Asia, and possibly 
Africa, was submerged in the Early Eocene, and thus the 
conquering, ‘‘ fitter,” modern Mammal was prevented from 
marching over and exterminating his older Marsupial 
competitors, as he did everywhere else in the world. 

But this is only a beginning of the marvels of the 
Thirsty Continent. We have long suspected from certain 
fossil remains that animals, birds, and reptiles are all 
descended from one common ancestor, and lo! beneath 
the thick, marsupial stratum of Queensland we discover 
another still more primitive layer of furry mammals, which 
lay eggs like a bird, have a bill like a duck, and a low 
and fluctuating body-heat like a reptile. There are only 
two forms in this class, the Duck-mole and the Spiny Ant- 
eater—or, to speak of them with proper respect, Ornztho- 
rhynchus paradoxus and Echidna aculeata, and they are 
probably the two most celebrated and interesting beasts 
in the world. It was chiefly to collect the eggs and 
embryos of these that the German naturalist, Dr. Richard 
Semon, undertook his expedition to Australia. In this he 
was remarkably successful, largely through his good 
judgment in enlisting the native black-fellows in the 
service, and his rare skill and patience in managing these 
‘happy-go-lucky ” children of the forest. Another most 
curiously reptilian character of one of these beasts 
(Zchidna), of which he was able to make sure, is a hollow 
‘spur on the inner aspect of the hind leg which has a 
poison-gland supplying it, and is used as a weapon of 
attack. 

The second great object of Dr. Semon’s expedition 
was to secure the eggs of another of the unique curios of 
this modern Noah’s Ark, the Ceratodus or Lung-fish, a 
great, lubberly, carp-like creature, which has not only the 
usual gills, but a lung as well. The value of this lung is 
this: the Australian rivers dry up every summer with 
almost the regularity of the East London water-supply, 
and ten or a dozen fifteen-pound fish may find themselves 
compelled to ‘‘ winter” in a water-hole no bigger than a 
hogshead ; there they would, of course, quickly suffocate 
were they not able to come to the surface and breathe the 
air directly. The collection of their eggs proved a most 
laborious task, for they are attached singly to the under 
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surface of the leaves of water-plants, and can onl be 
secured by wading waist-deep in muddy water all da 
long, pulling up the weeds, and carefully examining their 
surfaces. And this being too much like work to suit the 
joyous blacks, Professor Semon had to do a large share of 
it himself, till his bare back was tanned a dark, sunburn. 
proof brown, and his toes almost bleeding from continual 
soaking and friction against the gravel and mud of the 
river bottom. Indeed, it was hardly advisable to urge the 
blacks into this work, for so ludicrously incapable of fore. 
thought were they, that if they once found Ceratodus eggs 
in a water-hole, they could not rest happy until they had 
speared and eaten the fish, regardless of the fact that by 
waiting a few days they could get ten times as much for 
the eggs as the fish was worth, and the fish as well after 
it had done spawning. It was the fable of the goose and 
the golden eggs come to life again, like the other fossils, 

Of these and other like fascinating topics Dr. Semon 
tells us in the volume, ‘‘In the Australian Bush,” which 
Messrs. Macmillan have published. It is a most attractive 
volume, pleasantly written and well illustrated, and 
every page is alive with that singular mixture of fervent 
idealism and practical shrewdness which characterises 
the sons of the Vaterland. There are a few slips in his 
excellent English, as where the crew of his steamer are 
referred to as ‘‘ marines,” and the boatswains—shade of 
Dick Deadeye !—as ‘‘corporals.” Not the least enjoyable 
feature of the book is the vivid picture drawn of the 
Australian blacks, not only in the telling ‘‘ kodaks” of 
Dr. Semon’s own amusing experiences with them, but 
also in the special chapter devoted to them. Like all the 
other inhabitants of this Rip van Winkle land, they too 
are half a million years ‘‘behind the times” ; and would 
we know how our ancestors of the Stone Age lived and 
thought, we have but to study the habits of these blacks, 
for they are now recognised to be a very primitive branch 
of our own Caucasian race. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 
LADY SALOP’S DARING 


HERE the young man paused in his narrative and drew a deep 
breath. “At this juncture,” said he, “a drink would be peculiarly 
acceptable.” 

Lord Salop and Mr. Comyns were of the same mind. 

“ Now, go on,” said the Countess, as soon as the glasses were 
empty. 

O’Neill continued: “We had emerged into this brilliantly 
lighted chamber, upholstered and decorated in the newest Oriental 
fashion, and I was debating whether it were wiser to follow my 
adventure further or to retrace my footsteps. Valour, if I may s0 
put it, triumphed over prudence, and I was resolved to court the 
society of these three negresses until such time as they should 
think fit to show me to the door. At present they were deep in 
conversation, conducting their remarks with many gesticulations 
and in a foreign tongue, no word of which I could understand. 1 
was palpably the subject of this discussion. In fact, immodest as 
the presumption may seem, they appeared to me to be busily 
engaged in expressing their approval of my person, manner, and 
other proper attributes. These proceedings contrasted vastly with 
the reserve my companions had maintained during our drive. But 
then, they had, as far as possible, adopted the conduct and bearing 
of Englishwomen ; now, on their native heath, so to speak, and 
with all disguise laid aside, they were frankly black and barbarian. 
I could not but smile while these events were in progress, and 
regarded the group with the utmost cheerfulness, maintaining the 
while a respectful distance. 

“The flattering attentions of which I have already spoken no 
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gooner came to an end than the lady whose arm had lately rested 
on mine approached, and, regarding me with great satisfaction, 
informed me that supper would be ready in a few minutes. ‘Me 
and my sisters come back soon,’ she said; ‘Mr. Adams talk to 
ou meanwhile.’ 

«] replied that while I would be desolated to lose them, if only 
for a few moments, nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
the society of this particular Mr. Adams. Whereupon the negress 
again clapped her hands, and there entered a still duskier person— 
a stout duenna, hideous and old, gaudily dressed, after the African 
fashion, in bright clothes and coloured turban. This ill-favoured 
domestic, whose features, sufficiently repulsive when at rest, grew 
doubly vile the instant she set eyes on me, I cannot recall without 
the extremest loathing. Her huge mouth and evil eyes, her loose 
swaying body, seemed charged with obscenity. I could have 
struck her as she passed before me, impudent and curious, throw- 
ing out jocularities that made the three other women break into a 
yelling chorus. She was still voluble in their strange tongue when 
she left us in search of Mr. Adams.” 

O’Neill, pausing for a moment, turned to Lady Salop. “You 
will excuse my heat,” said he, “but this person and her memory 
so anger me that I find some difficulty in restraining my aversion.” 

“I, too, have a great desire to lay hands on her,” said the 
Countess. ‘ But pray proceed.” 

“She had barely left us,” resumed O'Neill, “ when there entered 
a fifth conspirator, who, after bowing with much ceremony to the 
three young ladies, fixed upon me an inquiring glance so possessed 
with the low cunning of its wearer that I again felt a violent desire 
to indulge in reprisals. I was presented to Mr. Adams—‘a 
gentleman we met this evening at Lady Bryant’s,’ said one of my 
companions. The description amused as much as it enlightened 
me; for you, too, doubtless recognise in this good baronet's wife a 
personage who, like the late lamented Mrs. Ponsonby de Tompkyns, 
isnotorious rather as a collector of specimens than as a hostess. 
Lady Bryant had, of course, pounced on my three negresses, as 
she has before pounced on every human rarity within pouncing 
distance. 

“But Mr. Adams interrupted these reflections. ‘I did not 
catch the gentleman’s name,’ said he, one hand to his ear. 

“You will consider me an abuser of aliases,” continued O’Neill, 
“but this elderly person’s round shoulders and crafty air were 
hardly provocative of confidence. I lied to himfreely. ‘ Watson,’ 
said I—* Watson.’ 

“Of Cavendish Square?’ deferentially inquired my inquisitor. 

“The same,’ said I. 

“The three negresses had vanished, leaving me alone with this 
stooping little creature in the neat frock-coat. I noted the un- 
healthy redness of his complexion, his thin grey whiskers and 
shaven upper lip, the small beady eyes that endeavoured to con- 
ceal his eagerness to explain my purpose in that strange house- 
hold. Vocally he was affability’s self, and made many charming 
references to my estimable family. Although not personally 
known to them—a confession for which I was duly grateful—their 
repute had reached him from afar. He congratulated me when I 
admitted to my position as eldest son, and the acreage of our 
Scottish estate seemed to afford him a satisfaction as keen as it 
was sincere. He contrasted the splendour of my prospects with 
those of the professional man, with those of the merchant. These, 
it appears, when favoured, enjoy their wealth in the years of 
decline. ‘ How different with you!’ said Mr. Adams, ‘you who 
are permitted the added privilege of youth. It is only the young 
Who obtain full value for their money,’ he continued, enlarging on 
this text with manifest fervour. Whereat I added :— 


Comme je regrette 
Mon bras si dodu, 

Ma jambe bien faite, 
Et le temps perdu. 


“* That, I believe, is French?’ submitted Mr. Adams. 

“* And is sung by Yvette Guilbert, I remarked. 

“The music-hall mind !’ exclaimed Mr. Adams, more sorrow- 
ful than angered. 

“*Sir, you are bordering on controversy,’ I sternly interposed. 
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“¢ Perhaps I am—and subjects are so plentiful” he ruefully 
admitted ; then, returning to the house of Watson, ‘ Your family, 
I presume, will shortly be going abroad ?’ 

“ He learned with ill-concealed pleasure of the failing health of 
the head of our house, of the course of waters that had been 
recommended asa last resource. ‘A sudden shock,’ he suggested, 
‘would precipitate the end.’ 

“TI nodded gravely. 

“¢An unacceptable marriage on your part?’ and he waited, 
‘A railway accident?’ he concluded. 

“ «Either event, sir, said I, ‘ would be sufficient to place me in 
command at Cavendish Square; but heaven forbid any such 
abrupt interruption to sufferings that in themselves are a sufficient 
punishment!’ This display of filial devotion seemed greatly to 
affect my companion. Never had I met so absurd a hypocrite. 

“‘ My cross-examination was interrupted by the return of the 
three negresses. They had discarded their white satin evening 
gowns and were now superbly dressed in splendid fabrics, Oriental 
in design, that accorded perfectly with the peculiarities of their 
complexion. Their altered appearance called to my mind those 
richly coloured figures in terra cotta that are frequently to be met 
with in the London shops ; and, as objects of art, I could not 
withhold from the three ladies a certain admiration. Mr. Adams, 
too, seemed very pleasurably affected, venturing what I guessed 
to be a string of compliments. To these the negresses: retorted 
with derisive remarks couched in the language of the house, an 
idiom with which Mr. Adams appeared to be entirely familiar. 
They rallied him—at least so I inferred from their abundant gestures 
—on his grey hairs, plain features, and feeble physique. Hogarth 
might have done justice to the scene depicted before me. No. 
great time, however, did these ladies waste on their senile admirer. 
The tallest of the three, who by now seemed to regard herself as: 
specially concerned with my entertainment, took me by the arm 
and led the way to the next apartment. 

“ This new room was dimly lighted; the furniture and hangings 
were dark in tone ; a sumptuously laden table filled the centre, 
and we took our seats on the low and heavily cushioned divans that 
stood beside it. Three huge blacks stood ready to wait onus. There 
was neither fork nor spoon to our hand ; instead, we dipped our 
fingers in the various dishes that were served, and frequently two 
together would go a-foraging in the same bowl. It would weary 
you were I to describe in detail the making of that strange repast ; 
its accompaniment of slow monotonous music that sounded from 
an inner room, the impassive ebony of the three black faces of 
the men that waited upon us, the variety and flavour of the many 
enigmatic dishes of which I partook, of the cooling and fragrant 
beverages that I tasted. As a supper nothing could have been 
more fantastic and remote ; there were moments when the whole 
seemed more like the‘re-enactment of some favourite chapter from 
‘The Arabian Nights’ than a passage in the life of a young 
gentleman situated somewhere in the parish of Marylebone—but 
it is of the company that I particularly wish to speak, and if our 
friend Mr. Comyns will be so good as to pour me out another 
whisky-and-soda, I, for my part, shall be delighted to furnish 
you with the rest of my adventure with Mr. Adams and the three 
negresses.” ALBERT KINROSS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


IN your issue of August 26 you print significantly three letters 
on the subject of Mr. Macdonald’s articles, each from a “ business 
man” representative of our “ nation of shopkeepers.” 

The first, a gentleman from Clapham, defies Mr. Macdonald 
“to suggest any species of literary pabulum calculated to suit the 
tired man better than the more popular magazines.” After “nine 
hours’ hard work in the City” he has no stomach for the likes of 
Milton and Shelley, or, I presume, anything else in the way 
of true art. He will take his literature like his lunch, in drams 
and snacks, flatulent pasties, tawdry sensational trash, like that of 
a magazine which I take at random from a neighbour’s'pile. It is 
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among the most respectable and popular of the “sixpennies.” 
Three pictures, illustrative of three successive feuilletons, catch 
my eye: a young man lying stabbed at a girl’s feet, a male card- 
player pointing a revolver at two females, and a trooper breaking 
a bludgeon on his officers head. The rest of the menu consists of 
2ctresses, London scaffoldings, balloon views, pug-dogs, dandies 
embracing wasp-waisted, impossible shes, and some adventurers 
beleaguered by Red Indians. I agree with the gentleman—from 
Clapham. This truly is an ideal “pabulum” for the City man— 
always supposing him to be a brainless vagrant of the literary 
gutters. 

A twelve hours’ brain-worker at finance, your second corre- 
spondent is of so stodgy and old-fashioned a type as to have found 
the best recreation from City soot and sordidness, not in a dust- 
bin, but in those very visions of Shelley and Milton which the 
gentleman from Clapham deems the archetypes of impossible dul- 
ness. Pathologically this correspondent is interesting only as the 
exception to prove a rule. 

The third dates from the provinces, from the northerly region 
of factories and productive labour. He is of that antiquated and 
contemptible minority who, as a correspondent of yours prettily 
expresses it, would have the hardihood even to play a sonata of 
Beethoven or read the Bible without blushing. Indeed he can 
actually peruse Mr. Macdonald’s plea for the gospel of Beauty 
without our Clapham gentleman’s smile of “amusement”: nay, 
he even dares confess to a lurking regard for Scott, Dickens, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson; and at once to doubt and to 
deprecate an immortality for “ Sherlock Holmes” and the 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads”—in other words, a consummation of 
Anglo-Saxon evolution in universal idiocy. But he is from the 
provinces. Our Babel of magazines and music-halls seems to him a 
far-off murmur. 

Mr. Macdonald’s diagnosis is correct. It is a question of oi 
orovdadrepo : the bacillus of literary trash preys most upon the 
neurotic plutocrat and his anemic drudge. Of such are they 
whom the German and Russian beat in all the markets. How 
shall the debauchee of literary dram-drinking maintain the enter- 
prise and adventurous spirit of his forbears, the fellows of Shake- 
speare and Sir Walter? I have observed in travelling that the 
average German can discourse in our own language and about our 
ewn literature, when the Englishman addressed in any foreign 
tongue or on any topic of intelligence can return too often only a 
stupid and irritated stare. 

The practical question is, Does there remain enough of in- 
tellectual vitality, enough of disinterested zeal, to bring about some 
sort of renaissance of the Religion of Beauty? The smallest 
battalion of resolute intellectual stalwarts might in war against 
our world of dunces and philistines achieve much. THE OUT- 
LOOK has the credit of raising the battle-cry. Oxford, the source 
of so many great movements, should rally to the flag. 

The curse of advertising should be attacked. A courageous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might work terrible havoc among 
the Bacilli of Trash by a reasonable tax. 

The churches might also do much. Said Mr. Jacobs in his 
brilliant article on the “ Mean Englishman”: “A Bible and Prayer- 
book, not used, and a few odd numbers of a popular Educator 
bought in the enthusiasm of youth represent the mean English- 
man’s sole intellectual ballast ; the rest is ‘Snippets.’” In the 
Middle Ages, when the Church was a force, Literature and the Arts 
were her property and propaganda. Nowadays she is too often 
satisfied to take her exercise in a squabble over the rituals. Her 
prototype is not Peter the fisher of souls, but Shelley’s Peter Bell, 
who was 

* Dull,—oh so dull, so very dull ! 
Whether he talked, wrote, or rehearsed, 
Still with his dulness was he cursed,— 
Dull,—beyond all conception, dull.” 


The rich, also—in old times the patrons of literature and art— 
might do much ; as, for instance, by venturing capital in an 
attempt to elevate the character of popular literature. There 
would be some risks ; but probably, like the Rowton Houses, it 
would “ pay” in the end. 
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Lastly, Society might bestir itself. It should be of the up. 
written code that no respectable person should be seen with a 
Trash Magazine. For what more vulgar? Truly, I would rather 
be encountered carrying a paper bag of sausage rolls and a bottle 
of gin than an average popular magazine. PHILOPOIETEs, 


CLAPHAM’S REPLY 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Amersham is a pleasant village. No doubt one can take 
better care of one’s soul in such a place than in the wilds of 
Clapham. But, after all, Clapham is in the world, and it is just 
possible that the soul of Clapham may be worth saving. So that 
when “A Villager” explains that Mr. Macdonald’s “ thesis” is not 
intended “to be addressed to Clapham,” I feel that here is neither 
argument nor wisdom, but merely a gratuitous dig in the ribs for 
Suburbia. And “A Villager” may take it from me that Suburbia 
will not worry. It has its Strand, its Royal, and its Harmsworth, 
For some reason or other this fact annoys Culture. I mention it, 
however, without a blush. Let us be concrete. 


A Peep into “Punch” (with illustrations reproduced from Mr. 
Punch's famous pages), 

The “‘ Southern Cross” Antarctic Expedition. 

A Master of Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. 

An Amateur Buddha. By John Foster Fraser. 

Water Polo. 

Hilda Wade. By Grant Allen. 

Animal Actualities. Illustrated by J. S. Shepherd. 

The Seven Dragons. By E. Nesbit. 

The Art of the Camera. 

The Coronation of a Gipsy King. 

An Arctic Hurricane. By Lieut. A. E. Peary. 

Victorien Sardou and Spiritualism. 

A Misunderstanding. From the Finnish of Karl Tavaststjerna, 

The Most Curious Place in England. 

Animals Worth their Weight in Gold. By Gambier Bolton, F.ZS. 

Lf London were like Venice. 

St. Hugh's, Parkminster. 

The Life Story of a Locomotive. 

When Sea Meets Land. 


The foregoing is a list of the principal contents of the three 
despised “more popular” magazines read by Clapham. Will 
Mr. Macdonald or “A Villager” tell me which of the items in- 
stanced is soul-destroying, or offers a loophole for the German 
Emperor? Will Culture point out the particular item which is 
calculated to offend him? And will anybody tell me which of the 
organs of Culture offers a better or more informative programme? 

Clapham, S.W. H. SPICE. 


MR. MACDONALD INTERVENES 
Zo the Editor of THz OvTLOoK 


May I, in the interests of sound sport and good marksmanship, 
interpose a word ? 

Your correspondents will make more profitable pastime of 
their writing—will make, what I conceive to be the desire of some, 
a more painful impression on myself—if they will observe more 
carefully where I stand, address themselves more accurately to 
what I have said. 

I wrote two articles, not one: had two theses, not one. In 
the first I said: “ Your reading populace—not the poor alone, but 
also hordes of comfortable people without intellectual antecedents— 
are reading trash, are being treated (quite unfairly) as if they 
could and would read nothing but trash, and in consequence are 
moving towards the condition of mind at which they will indeed 
be able to read trash and trash alone.” I did not say what they 
ought to be reading: I did not say that they ought to be reading 
Poetry. 1 said that they were very many and foolish, but not 
that they were to blame for lacking, in bulk, the perfections of the 
few. 

In my second article I said: “Your higher public, your more 
educated, more literary public, is to-day a public with a low quality 
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of morale and brain. Intellectually it approximates to that first 
ublic ; not by honest defect of qualities that have to be acquired, 
bet by perversion, by denial and descent from what it was. The 
decay of idealism, the loss of intellectual habit, are shown by the 
whole tone and temper of the time ; but since, in these articles, our 
search is for the literary sign and reflection of social tendencies, 
one may point to the neglect of poetry—wo/ by the masses, but by 
our educated, book-buying public—as a very fine straw which shows 
how the wind is blowing. It is more than a straw, it is a harvest 
of proofs for the man who understands what poetry means in the 
world of letters, what letters mean in the world of life.” 

These, sir, are two distinct theses, not unrelated, yet not 
covering the same ground. I think they might both be disputed 
with advantage. But nothing very nourishing will come of the 
discussion if we throw them together into the pot and stir them 
into a meaningless mess, whether with the porridge-spirtle of 
stupidity or the shillelah of ill-will. WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


THE BULL-FIGHTS: A FRENCH SUGGESTION 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

I have an infallible specific to put an end to these disgraceful 
scenes at Boulogne. 

Let all ladies, all well-meaning and sensible ladies, refuse to be 
present at those horrible functions, and there must be an end of 
them ; they would not pay. Or else let all the attendants of the bull- 
fights be all butchers and dressed in their blue blouses instead of the 
elegant swords of the matadors; let them be armed naturally 
with butchers’ knives, which would, by the way, be more merciful 
than the swords. Of course, honest butchers in common trousers 
would work without posturing, and would get no bouquets ; but it 
would be the real thing. H. R. LEJOINDRE. 

Gravesend. 


CRIES FOR HELP FROM THE WEST INDIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The following extracts are from letters received this mail from 
Montserrat. Some are from old negro servants and some from 
personal friends, and are sent in the earnest hope that those reading 
them will give what they can in the way of money or clothes :— 


“Dear Master,—I hope these few lines may meet yourself and 
family enjoying a good state of helth, as thank God those of us 
who are spared. we have had a terrible Gale on the 7th Agt 
sweeping everything away in the land. All of the houses at St. 
Georges Hill is swept away. Except one the Island is Completely 
Ruined the lime cultivations are all Ruined it was the only Staff 
the Island had, no crop no food we are all depending on the 
Goverment for food Clothes and Shelter (shelter). any amount 
of Deaths Broken hands and feet. Every place of worship com- 
pleatly Destroy. Dear Master I ask you kindly not for asking 
sake. Because the Island is in Destress. But necessity Cause me 
to trouble your Gentlemanship I am clean out of Shelter 9 of us 
without a home. I will be thankful to you for a little relief you 
will oblige your obdt servant, J— B—.” 


The writer of the above was a carpenter in my father’s employ, 
and is thoroughly honest and capable. Says another :— 


“T embrace this apertunity in writing you these few lines to 
enform you of the accident that hapen in Montserrat. Every 
house almost is down. I have send to ask alms of you if pos- 
sible for my self and family are daily in want, for the house we 
were living in is thrown down by the hurricane the 7 of this 
month, I never save no more that what we had on my self and 
husband and five children we are naked and hungry. the people 
are dying very fast, thers so many injured that the dr’s has to 
have them in town, thers a man-of-war come in to-day with 
tents puting up for the poor. Montserrat is pitious to behold. 
+++. Lam writing with grief and tears in my eyes and all of the 
children are around me crying for coald and hungrey. Montserrat 
's a wild desert, in a family five died, some four, some three, some 
hang by the throat, others smash to pieces in their hous. no 
More, but I remain yr obednt servant F. A.” 
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From European writers’ letters come these particulars :— 


“Out of a population of 12,000, there are 9,000 without home 
or shelter of any kind. 1,000 are severely injured,” and 90 are 
stated to have been killed or have died since the hurricane from 
their injuries. These are the barometric readings for the day :— 
“7.50 A.M., 29°60; noon, 29°40; 1.30 P.M., 29°35; 2 P.M., 29°26; 
3 P.M., 28°72 ; 3.12 P.M., 27°45.” Lewis S. HOLLINGS. 

249 Birchfield Road, Birmingham. 


ANOTHER TALE OF DISTRESS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 
The following letter has just been received by a lady in 


Bournemouth. I think it is worthy of an extended circulation. 
Bournemouth. A. E. H. 


“St. Mary’s Rectory, St. Kitts, W.I.: Aug. 14, 1899. 

“My DEAR ——,—I write to you in the midst of a distress 
that is cruelly real on all sides. Our already suffering islands 
have been swept by one of the most frightful cyclones in the 
memory of West Indians. Montserrat has been clean wiped out. 
You will realise that I write only the literal truth when I tell you 
that on the whole island there are only 37 houses left standing, 
two of these being the Gaol and the Court-house. In Plymouth, 
the capital, only seven buildings are left !!! and 30 in other parts 
of the island. Every single church has been razed flat to the 
ground, No denomination has any place of worship left standing. 
Every rectory has been demolished, and every sugar factory. 
Two of the clergy are now, I understand, living in cellars. They 
have lost everything, and to one of them I have already sent a 
suit of clothes. There is nota particle of exaggeration in any- 
thing I am writing. Itis all of it the literal and pitiful truth. Out 
of a population of nearly 12,000, quite 11,000 are to-day homeless, 
destitute, and starving. 

“ Nevis has also been swept, and its condition at the present 
moment is almost as appalling as that of Montserrat. Better part 
of the Estate buildings are flat ; Charlestown, the capital, is almost 
in ruins, and the small cottages of the labourers have been wrecked 
by the hundred in every direction. Between one and two thousand 
people are homeless and starving in this island. The churches 
have been seriously damaged ; one of them has been altogether 
demolished. School-houses and other larger buildings either lie 
in unrecognisable heaps or have been so dreadfully shattered that 
they are practically useless. 

* St. Kitts comes next with some 750 houses blown away, 
numbers of sugar factories destroyed, and two school-rooms in 
ruins. Some of the churches have also been injured. 

“ Most of the damage with us has occurred on the south side 
of the island. My own two churches, thank God ! are intact, and 
so are my two school-houses and my rectory, but one of our 
buildings at Christ Church has been wrecked and the school- 
master’s house has been blown off the foundations. 

“ Misery, destitution, and want are the order of the day. 

“Antigua has also had a big shock. Estate buildings have 
been badly damaged there, labourers’ cottages destroyed, and 
some of the churches injured. 

“ My letter is bound to be a sad one: I can write in no other 
strain. 

“The deaths reported in Montserrat are about 80, in Nevis 
24; no deaths are recorded in St. Kitts, and only one in Antigua. 
Santa Cruz has also been ruined ; estate buildings flat or damaged 
everywhere ; houses big and small wrecked. Porto Rico is in a 
horrible condition. Hundreds of deaths have occurred there, and 
the town of Ponce is partly under water. Property ruined every- 
where and hundreds of cattle killed. 

* Our bread-fruit and provision and fruit crop here, the main- 
stay of our labouring people, has been utterly destroyed. Famine 
or something very much like it stares us in the face. What we 
are to do at a dreadful time like this only God can tell! May He 
help us in our dreadful misery! We are too broken to help each 
other as we once tried to do. 

“Food and clothing are being hurriedly collected for the naked 
and starving. I can write no more: I have not the heart to.— 
Yours truly, HENRY B. HUGHES. 
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IDEAL JOURNALS 


IDEAS for new journalistic ventures appear to be particularly 
cheap just now. Here, however, are a few suggestions which 
have the merit of practicability. We commend them to the atten- 
tion of persons of enterprise ; but all rights are strictly reserved :— 


The G. M. To be published daily at 2 A.M. Will contain the 
latest Club, Society, and Sporting News, printed in large type and 
alternate columns (ze. one column of letterpress to one column 
blank). Besides reducing the cost of setting, this arrangement 
cannot fail to prove most convenient to gentlemen who usually see 
double after the hour of midnight. G. 4%, of course, is an 
abbreviation of “ good morning.” 


The Enemy: a Journal for Mere Males. Devoted to the 
vindication of man’s right of existence, and offering, also, valuable 
hints on the selection, acquisition, and subjugation of a wife, 
together with a weekly digest of the newest and most plausible 
excuses for being out late. The correspondence columns of this 
much-needed shillingsworth are to be exclusively reserved for the 
ventilation of the marital grievances of subscribers (who will be 
allowed to write under pseudonyms), and the editor is devising 
means whereby a marked copy of any given issue may be posted 
to any desired lady zz a town at least fifty miles from that in 
which she happens to reside. 


Berkeley, the Organ of the Haute Noblesse, written by people 
whose names figure in “ Debrett” for people whose names figure 
in “ Burke.” Printed on satin, with gilt fringes and Dutch metal 
tassels ; price, half a guinea net—édition de luxe (thoroughly 
scented), one guinea. Will contain nothing but champagne 
advertisements and a ten-line report of the proceedings in the 
House of Lords. 


Tasty Trifles. A mammoth budget of coupons ; 14 ft. by 6 ft. ; 
316 pages; price, one farthing. The cover will be chemically 
treated, so as to form a fly-paper in summer and a mustard-plaster 
in winter. On page I will be found a coupon entitling each pur- 
chaser to a pound of tea and anew hat. Page 2 takes the form 
of a free insurance policy for £10,000; page 3 makes an elegant 
lamp-shade, and page 4 can be utilised as a drawing-room carpet. 
The remaining pages, viz. 6 to 316, bear coupons providing for free 
butcher’s meat, free stalls at all the theatres, free medical, legal, and 
domestic advice, free shares in a gold mine, free furnishing on the 
hire system, the best hundred books and Dickens’s works free, 
free trips to Jupiter and back, and an old-age pension of 74d. per 
week for persons who can prove that they have read the paper 
ninety years. Of course, to do all this will mean vast outlay, but 
we believe it can be done, and that a few years’ time will place us 
in possession of the whole of the money in the world. Remember : 
the price is One Farthing. Order at once of your newsagent, and 
don’t be put off with cheap imitations. 


Calpurnia: a Literary Review. To consist wholly of notices 
of new books written by persons of flawless judgment and un- 
scrupulous honesty. A staff of such persons will be kept in sealed 
cubicles on the premises and supplied with books and copy-paper 
through a wicket, the key of which will be worn by the editor 
next his heart. Outside reviewers will not be employed unless 
they can prove to demonstration that they have neither friends 
nor enemies and nothing against them in the way of “multi- 
plicities.” Authors wishing to review their own books may do so 
on payment of a small fee, but reviews must in all cases be un- 
signed. Hair-dressers’ exercises in the art of poesy cannot be con- 
sidered, though good sound prose advertisements are invited. 





PLEASE NoTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RamLway 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, Lonvon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loophole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row 
September 8, 1899, 


My DEAR FANNY,—When the decadents went into exile a fey 
years ago, or while that catastrophe was pending, a class of 
writers came into existence for whom I have a particular aversion, 
They loaded themselves with the ornaments of the decadents to 
attract attention, and after strutting about in their spangles, with 
a bottle of champagne in one hand, suddenly took up a Bible 
with the other, and cried out “Life is real, life is earnest” 
They aped the manner they professed to satirise. They were 
the Punchinellos of Cant. I should be sorry to include Mr, E, F, 
Benson in my allusion. He has a hereditary right to be virtuoys, 
But Mammon & Co. (Heinemann. 6s.) is, for all that, not the 
sort of literature to encourage. True, its spangles are very many, 
its knowingness quite impish, its righteous fervour occasional but 
satisfying. I hear the rapt Bensonian crying: “In this book 
you may see that brilliance is not incompatible with: mora) 
sense.” But I miss in Mr. Benson the continuous glow which 
fuses Ouida’s satire into a commanding whole. His new novel 
traces the career of a married couple who live an extravagant and 
cynical life until they are awakened by a double shock. One is 
the shock of bankruptcy, the other of a domestic thunderclap, 
The woman—Lady Conybeare (the book teems with aristocrats)— 
is about to present her lord with another man’s child. He knocks 
her down, the child is never born; the husband is contrite and 
forgiving. It is another instance of the optimist evading the call 
of tragedy. Lord Comber, the scented profligate of the piece, is let 
off very lightly. One can see baulked Melpomene glaring. The solid 
British nature—the favourite “ clean-minded man” of these isles— 
is depicted in Toby, another lord who marries a remarkably nice 
American heiress. The financial element of the novel is supplied 
by the proceedings of a cleverly drawn sharper, Mr. Alington. 
On the whole, the book may be described as a more equivocal 
“Dodo.” It is just as smart, certainly. By the way, it contains 
an amusing successor to Mrs. Malaprop. She speaks of some- 
thing being “Garibaldi to the general”—a subtle development 
from conflicting recollections of Cavour and caviare. One is 
reminded of a charming piece of dialogue given in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s entertaining Book of the West (Methuen. 125.) :— 

“¢Aw my! isn’t it hot? Preposition be runnin’ all hover me’ 

“¢Ay! yi’m no schollard! I be breakin’ out wi’ presbe- 
terians.’” 

You are, if 1 remember rightly, a Crocketteer, Fanny, as you 
must needs be if you are to read him as fast as he writes. Now 
there’s no denying that Mr. Crockett makes very agreeable 
reading when he is not thumbing Teutonic “axes,” but gives us 
“guid Galloway Scots” for our “stomach’s sake” (don’t say 
“ Sh-h-h !”—the phrase is Stevenson’s). A?¢¢ Kennedy (Clarke & 
Unwin. 6s.) tells of a country lad, with a disreputable but 
scholarly father, who furtively coaches him. The story is involved 
in the throes of a plot which patient and absorbed ladies will find 
more intelligible than busy reviewers, however eagle-eyed. A 
taste for plot is so inherent in your average British reader that, 
if a novel has no plot, he instinctively feels that it is formless. We 
will not, therefore, be hard on Mr. Crockett for pandering—I 
believe that is the correct “ vitriol ” for deferring—to the many- 
headed multitude. An eloquent advertisement will have apprised 
you of the fact that there is a considerable autobiographical 
element in “Kit Kennedy.” But to call it, therefore, Mr. 
Crockett’s “ David Copperfield” is ambitious, to say the least, for 
“ David Copperfield” I take to be the greatest and the sweetest 
of the works of a literary giant, standing, perhaps, alone among 
them for the absence in it of any really damnable unreality of plot, 
though haunted with his delightful and incurable optimism. Still, 
take “ Kit Kennedy” for what it is, a manly story writ often in 4 
true vein, than which the readers of the Christian World might 
have read many worse. Mr. Crockett remains fresh and hearty 
in spite of the mortgage on his time. 

Would anything induce you to believe, Fanny, that a kiss could 
be a very solemn—accident, fraught with the gravest conse- 
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quences ? Read The History of a Kiss (Unwin. 53.) if you seek 
conviction on this point. The story, which was “ told to and reported 
by Andrew Reid Cowan,” shows how a kiss given in error by a 
young lady to a man whom she took to be her fiancé, kindled in 
the recipient a passion so fierce that he condescended to the most 
ignoble device to alienate her from her allegiance. The ending 
may strike you as rather lame, for the robbed lover is prevented, by 
the mysterious law which dictates happy endings, from playing a 
peculiar and very striking tragic part. One understands the love 
he had for the mother transferring itself to the daughter, but not 
his eventual conquest by a comparative outsider. Not in av¢ that 
is; in real life, of course, a man marries anybody. 

It is a farcry from the kiss received by Mr. Carlow in this oscu- 
latory “ history” to the kiss that Othello gave Desdemona— 


“] kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee: no way but this, 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss.” 


I am reminded of the passage by the appearance of Ofhello 
together with Julius Cesar and Hanilet in the eighth volume 
of Professor Herford’s edition of Shakespeare’s works (Mac- 
millan, 5s.), with its valuable introductions and notes. How 
finely said is this of Brutus in “Julius Cesar”: “ Brutus, like 
Hamlet, is set in action by the bidding of a ghost ; but his ghost 
isnot the discloser of a crying wrong... . but a true phantom 
which drives him headlong to the redress of wrongs which even 
his biassed reason can only discover in a hypothetical futurity.” 
When I read “Julius Caesar” I am seized with a pang of con- 
science, for on the fly-leaf of the copy I used at school I wrote 
various “ mottoes” selected from the play, which were directed 
against an intelligent and kind, though firm pedagogue. One 
was “O judgment, thou hast fled to brutish beasts !” another— 
but I draw the veil. Peccavi/ Is it my punishment that judgment 
has now fled to me? Your faithful and diligent 5B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 
HOMELY HISTORY 


“Annals of an Old Manor House.” 
London: Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


IT is not often that one finds history written in so seductive a 
form as Mr. Frederic Harrison here presents it. And yet, as 
always happens when we view a subject by the illumination of 
another man’s intellect (there being some intellects which do not 
illumine), the effect is so natural that we wonder why we did 
not previously perceive it without any aid. In reading history 
in the gross bulk, laboriously pursuing its politics, tendencies, 
movements, streams, and so forth, how often the reader longs for 
one plain homely interlude of personal interest ! As he learns how 
so-and-so was hurried to the block for participation in some plot 
or conspiracy he is conscious that the story, far from being con- 
cluded, is not even begun. Did not so-and-so have a wife, sons, 
and daughters, property, friends, habits of life, likings, and desires ? 
and would not the reader be far more gratified by the story of 
how these were affected by the sudden detachment of the notable 
man’s head than by any quantity of disquisition about the currents 
of history? Mr. Harrison’s book goes some way towards supplying 
this more intimate and humane knowledge. We say some way, 
for indeed it is only a little way ; but it is sufficient powerfully 
to aid the imagination, by affording much of that suggestive 
detail in which the pages of “history” are so conspicuously 
deficient. 

__ This is an abridged edition of a very handsome quarto volume 
issued in 1893. The purchaser whose purse is not over-heavy 
will not perhaps greatly miss the “elaborate illustrations and 
coloured plates,” the omission of which now brings the book 
within his means. It has been Mr. Harrison’s good fortune to be 
able to spend a portion of the twelve months for a considerable 
number of years at Sutton Place, an ancient manor-house on 
the banks of the Wey in Surrey. The place was built between 
1520 and 1530 by Sir Richard Weston, a trusted counsellor of 
Henry VIII. It is rich in historical and personal family interest ; 


By Frederic Harrison. 
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and Mr. Harrison, seeing all this slowly but surely perishing in the 
waves of time, set himself to collect and recount all of interest 
that centred in or flowed from the house, its ancient owners 
and associations. The distinguishing merit of the book, how- 
ever, is that this is not done in any dryasdust, mouldy, anti- 
quarian spirit. The passage of time and its changes are to 
Mr. Harrison a poem, the truest poem mankind can study. 
While dealing literally and historically with all actual persons 
and actions that fall within his view and purpose, he at the 
same time delineates them with the tender hand of the thinker. 
The catch-words of art and the theories of history are alike 
absent from his methods ; he is guided by a love for the comedy 
or tragedy of dead lives, for the mute pathos of old houses and 
ancient relics of gone owners ; and the book accordingly produces 
the effect of a true poem wherein there is no bitter criticism but a 
deep and genial sympathy for all that makes up the moving 
pageant of the years. You will learn here, for example, the 
strange career of the founder of the house, Sir Richard Weston, 
soldier and minister of the greatly be-wived King Harry. A 
curious story it is, how this ‘“‘sad” knight maintains his position 
through all the startling changes of that momentous time ; retain- 
ing his fealty to Rome and the confidence of his royal master 
through the throes of the Reformation. A skilful man he must 
have been to do this, a man for whom we can find no fitting 
adjective. For he could see his only son, whom he had reared to 
succeed to his ever-increasing wealth and estates and had married 
to a wealthy ward, beheaded for traitorous intercourse with the 
young queen, Anne Boleyn, and yet himself continue, apparently 
undisturbed, his offices to the king. Other Westons and their 
doings are considered. Their house and domain are described, 
and many a curious incidental picture of olden life drawn for us. 
In fact, as a suggestive book, full of rich thought and tempered by 
a noble view of humanity as it comes and goes, we do not know 
its superior in its kind. Those to whom the high-priced quarto 
was unattainable have now put within their reach a rich gallery 
of pictures gathered together from the fast-disappearing relics of 
gone days, and presented in a most lovable guise. 


HENRY GEORGE’S SCIENCE OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


“The Science of Political Economy.” 
London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE was a man of no little importance, a writer 
who expressed genuine convictions in a style very attractive and 
persuasive to the popular mind. His “Progress and Poverty” 
was widely influential ; it was neither too deep, nor too subtle, nor 
too fair for the purpose of stimulating an agitation. The nice 
balance of the academic mind which values truth for truth’s sake 
is often a serious hindrance to the man who wishes to head a 
movement. With such minds the task of overthrowing the idols 
of the market-place is congenial, but to set up new idols involves a 
manipulation of conscience, a compromise with the intellect ; 
processes familiar enough to the man of action, but painful to the 
man of thought. Nor is there any science more likely to impress 
upon its votaries an almost morbid dread of hazardous dogma 
than the science of political economy. Its complex matter, its 
incomplete and doubtful evidence, make the scientific economist 
tremble before committing himself to any but the simplest pro- 
position. Compare,‘ for example, the writings of Professor 
Marshall, archetype of academics who love truth but hesitate 
about assertion, with those of Mr. Henry George, and the difference 
between the truth-seeker and the leader in action becomes plain. 
Mr. George, however, did not regard himself as merely an effective 
propagandist ; he believed himself to be the only immaculate pro- 
fessor among professors. The personal element in the book, and there 
is a good deal of naive egoism in it, is very entertaining. We are 
told that the author’s earlier book, “Progress and Poverty,” exerted 
a wider influence than any other economic work written since the 
‘“‘ Wealth of Nations.” The scant respect shown to it by established 
economists is explained by two reasons: in the first place these 
writers are a sort of mercenary force whose duty is to defend the 
existing condition of society ; and, in the second place, university 


By Henry George. 
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professors would not concede that a freshman, “ whose alma mater 
had been the forecastle and the printing-office, should be admitted 
to prove the inconsistency of what they had been teaching as 
science.” Truth compels us to remark that, though Mr. George 
lavishes abuse on a number of professors in this book, he does 
not show a very extensive acquaintance with their work. This is 
especially the case in respect of the Austrian School, which, with 
“the incomprehensible works of Professor Alfred Marshall,” in- 
variably provokes Mr. George’s indignation. It is ingeniously 
suggested that the adoption of German names and tortuous 
German thought is due to a “ vague wish to have the poor boys 
who are subjected to it by their professors rendered incapable of 
thought on economic subjects.” That is an excellent example of 
American humour ; but we agree that economists would exercise 
greater influence if they would follow the plain and terse style of 
Adam Smith. Political economy at present is too much in the 
hands of mathematicians ; its conclusions are too often expressed 
in mathematical formulz which are not translated into ordinary 
language, and, as a result, the average man regards it as more 
than ever the dismal science, and pays little attention to its advice. 
It is the vigorous and racy criticism of the scholastic system in 
this book which will most impress the reader. Unhappily its 
composition was interrupted by the writer’s death, and we are 
indebted to the pious labour of Mr. Henry George’s son for its 
preparation. The constructive part of the book is too meagre and 
incomplete to be fully understood or fairly criticised ; the author 
adopts much of the Socialist theory of value, though not all of it, 
but he breaks away from Karl Marx and other collectivists by 
justifying competition as the life of trade. He points out forcibly, 
as other critics of collectivism have done, that it is impossible to 
find human power great enough to rule and regulate, in all its 
myriad details, the vast system of production and distribution in a 
modern state ; that society is too great an organism to be con- 
trolled by an elected committee. ‘ Human law is utterly power- 
less to alter the conditions of distribution fixed by natural law 
under existing industrial conditions.” It is curious to find, in Mr. 
Henry George’s writings, as an illustration of this thesis, the case 
of Irish rent. “The British Parliament has recently attempted to 
reduce agricultural rent in certain cases in Ireland by instituting 
. Officials with power to fix ‘fair rents’—what should be paid by the 
tenant to the landlord. They have in many cases cut down the 
income of certain of the landlords, but they have not lessened rent. 
They have merely divided what before went to the landlord 
between him and the existing tenant, and a new tenant must pay, 
part in rent to the landlord and part in tenant right to the existing 
tenant, as much for the use of the land as it would have com- 
manded if this attempt to reduce rent had not been made.” 
Readers of this book will find many shrewd illustrations, and 
much stimulating and suggestive argument. 


MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


“The Student’s Life of Paul.” By G. H. Gilbert, D.D. London 
and New York: Macmillan. 5s. net. 


Dr. GILBERT, who holds the Chair of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary, is already favourably known 
to theologians by his “ Student’s Life of Jesus,” one of the best 
available handbooks of its kind, within its limits. The volume 
before us deals with more varied materials than the former, and 
covers a longer space of time; yet, allowing for the necessary com- 
pression, which precludes the author from exhaustive discussion 
of many most interesting questions, this book is quite as satis- 
factory as the previous work. Dr. Gilbert’s general position is 
that of a thoroughly qualified scholar who accepts the ascertained 
results of advanced criticism of New Testament documents, but 
only in the most cautious manner, declining to follow along the 
paths of mere speculation. Thus, while frequently quoting Schiirer, 
Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, and his own countryman, McGiffert, 
as authorities to whom every respect is due, Dr. Gilbert is a 
perfectly independent student, and is never afraid to differ from 
his guides when he sees no sufficient reason to follow them. 
For example, while in the main accepting Professor W. M. 
Ramsay’s high estimate of the Book of Acts, and of the Lukan 
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authorship, he dissents from some of that distinguished scholars 
most important conclusions in matters of detail, ¢.g. his placing 
of the vision recorded in Acts xxii, 17-21, at the time of Pans 
visit to Jerusalem, in xi. 30, on grounds which appear to us very 
weighty, if not indeed conclusive. Again, he will have none of 
the Scottish teacher’s “ South Galatian” theory, though it has the 
concurrence of Weizsicker and McGiffert, preferring to follow 
Lightfoot and most of the older scholars in locating the Churches 
to whom Paul wrote his Epistle in Galatia proper. The book jg 
thus thoroughly fair and impartial, while maintaining a high level 
of scholarship throughout, along with a keen critical insight. Dr, 
Gilbert accepts the Pastoral Epistles as Pauline, and treats events 
usually regarded as miraculous—such as the earthquake at Philippi 
and the immunity of Paul from the viper’s bite at Melita—as not 
of necessity supernatural in character. The exceptional miracles 
stated in Acts xix. 11, 12 to have been wrought through Paul 
at Ephesus, our author is inclined to doubt, considering with 
Professor Ramsay that Luke’s authority is here not wholly satis. 
factory. 

The book is a striking example of the conservative trend of 
the best recent criticism, and ably illustrates the modern tendency 
to abandon violent hypotheses, like those of Baur and his school of 
Tiibingen, in favour of a general acceptance of the New Testament 
documents as genuine and authentic, combined with full freedom 
in criticism and questioning, or even rejection, of details, 


FIVE STORIES 


“Wanted—A Hero.” By Jenner Tayler. 


Unwin. 6s. 


London : Fisher 


THERE is a considerable amount of clever and discursive 
writing in this book, but whether it all goes to make up that 
scarcely definable and most uncommon thing, an interesting story, 
we hesitate to say. There is no lack of interest in the tale—and 
the chief theme, a youth who imagines he has committed a murder, 
but in fact has not, is very far from new. If the reader cannot be 
said to be irresistibly drawn on, he at least is led on to the end, 
and as the right man ultimately marries the maiden there is 
nothing to complain of in that respect. If this appear faint praise, 
we hope it will not discourage anyone from reading a story not 
wanting in movement and adventure, 


“The Short Line War.” By Merwin-Webster. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


The Short Line is a railway line, and the war is the conflict 
carried on by one body of financial schemers against another. 
Offices are “burgled,” engines seized, stations attacked, and a 
number of other extraordinary things done which do not seem to 
the European mind compatible with any but a low form of civilisa- 
tion. The object is monetary gain, and the means are quite as 
unscrupulous as any employed in warfare as usually understood. 
The story is only slightly relieved by sentiment ; but the right 
man, once more, marries the right girl, and with that concession 
to prejudice we are fain to be satisfied. As a picture of what 
commercial enterprise might come to—we do not like to say has 
come to—it is the most depressing thing we have read for many 4 
day. Needless to say the tale is from, and concerning, the United 
States of America. 


“ Rabbi Saunderson.” By Ian Maclaren. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


“ Rabbi Saunderson,” so called because of his great erudition, 's 
a Scottish divine whose “reputation for unfathomable learning 
and saintly simplicity was built up out of many incidents.” One 
of these incidents was the fact that when he came to occupy the 
manse at Kilbogie his sole “ plenishing” consisted of eight chests 
of books. Kilbogie is close to Drumtochty, and, as is to be ex- 
pected, we come across several old friends, who, however, are 
chiefly occupied in arguing about abstruse points of doctrine. 
All this is somewhat fatiguing to the lay mind, and the unregene- 
rate will rejoice that they live considerably south of Kilbogie. By 
conviction Rabbi Saunderson is a rigid Calvinist, insisting that 
“ there are hundreds of thousands in this day who have been born 
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and are living and shall die and be damned for the glory of God,” 
but in conduct and in speech he is the tenderest and most chari- 
table of men. Of course the doctrinal discussions are relieved by 
plenty of pawky Scottish humour, and equally of course we assist 
at the death-bed of the Rabbi in the last chapter. In size and 
binding the little book is uniform with “A Doctor of the Old 
School,” and the illustrations by Mr. A. S. Boyd, although not 
strikingly original, are suitable and characteristic. 


“ Builders of the Waste.” By Thorpe Forrest. London: Duck- 


worth. 35. 6d. 


A story of the times when Angle and Briton were at strife in 
England. For anything we are in a position to say to the 
contrary, the historical setting may be quite correct, and the 
references to ancient things unimpeachable. The love interest, 
however, is charged with a decidedly modern sentiment, and 
nobody in the tale seems at all happy. We have no desire to 
speak slightingly of a literary effort which is most evidently 
earnest, and although the end of the tale left us unimpressed, 
there may be readers who like sombre stories set in severe historical 
surroundings. 


“The Wings of Silence.” By George Cossins. 
Bird. 6s. 


The title of this story is taken from the poetical name given to 
a gold mine of incalculable richness hid away in the arid wastes 
of Australia; and all the matter that treats of that region is 
thoroughly fresh and interesting. Had the author ended his book 
as he began it, with that for a theme, it might have ranked high, 
for it is well expressed and carefully put together. But he must 
needs have a supposed murder in the wilds, and a personation of 
the victim in England; and the treatment of these well-worn 
devices puts too great a strain on probability. The fictions of 
the Wapping Tichborne are far more ingenious than those of Mr. 
Cossins. It is a great pity that the scene of the tale was not 
restricted to Australia, where love and mystery are as interesting 
as in England. 


London: Gay & 


A WONDERFUL WAPENTAKE 


“From the Broad Acres.” By J.S. Fletcher. London: Richards. 
35. 6d. 


ON the whole, Mr. J. S. Fletcher may be regarded as one of the 
most promising of our younger novelists. He has gifts of his 
own, which are of no common sort ; he is neither indolent nor too 
curiously careful, as witness the ten stout volumes standing to his 
name in the publishers’ lists, and he has taken to himself a kind of 
fictional monopoly of that largest and fairest of all large and fair 
counties, Yorkshire. That Mr. Fletcher should do for Yorkshire 
what Mr. Hardy has done for Wessex were scarcely to be ex- 
pected. But one cannot help inclining to the opinion that 
within certain limits he has gone even a little further than 
the lugubrious author of “Tess.” In any case Mr. Fletcher's 
people are always and indubitably Yorkshire people—good, 
honest (or dishonest) natural men and women, with fairly 
hard heads and fairly kind hearts, and nothing really feral about 
them. Mr. Hardy’s people, on the other hand, may be Wessex 
people. But, for our own part, we have never been able to get 
over the feeling that they were a shade too Titanic to be in- 
digenous to any particular county, and we have consequently 
depended upon Mr. Hardy for scenery and “ views of life” rather 
than for flesh and blood. 

There is precious little scenery, however, in “ From the Broad 
Acres,” and one is not disposed to regret the fact. Instead we 
have many persons (Yorkshire persons to a soul) caught in the act 
of their Yorkshireism, as it were, and set down in a way which 
will prevent us from forgetting. Such are Thustinaway Hardrade, 
the stubborn ; Yordas Scrope, who would not be denied even by 
the Fates ; and Benjamin Garth, who lied for the sake of charity— 
“circuit steward for the Methodies” though he might be. Such, 
too, are the bachelor brothers, John and James, whose clumsy 
‘courtship of Julia Ann Twibey makes about as pretty a comedy as 
one could wish to meet with. The book as a whole is distinctly 
rea lable. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


AT first sight there does not seem to be much connection 
between the Dreyfus case and literature. But when we come to 
consider the effect of all the resonant and picturesque foreign 
names that have been mentioned in the daily reports of the 
Rennes court-martial, the matter looks different. Our novelists 
have been gratuitously provided with a fresh outfit. Hitherto 
their French characters have had to content themselves with such 
well-worn labels as Dubois, Dupont, Le Beau, &c. ; but now all 
this is changed. In future we may look forward to a larger and 
more varied assortment. Casimir de Beaurepaire, Quesnay de 
Boisdeffre, Jeannel, Demange, and Bertillon are a delightful 
change from the well-worn surnames we have instanced. And 
then there are Schwartzkoppen, Panizzardi, and Schneider. 
But of Schneider, alas! we have heard before. The Austrian 
Government might have been more careful in its selection of an 
attaché. 


Mark Twain will be back in England during the month, before 
proceeding to America, where he is to spend the winter. He liked 
Vienna very well, and as he said to an acquaintance recently, “ I 
can make myself at home wherever I happen to be, and in England 
I’m at home anyhow.” After all, however, America is his home, 
in the full sense of the word, and naturally he has looked forward 
to returning there. Meanwhile the collected edition of his writings 
is in rapid preparation, and Messrs. Chatto may be able to hand 
him a copy of the first volume before he leaves for America. The 
edition will be in twenty-two volumes, and a work will appear 
every month. The admirers of Mark Twain will not be able to 
pick this favourite volume and leave the other which is not so 
much a favourite. No; they must subscribe to the set—that, of 
course, being the way with collected editions. 


Apropos the fact that the theme of Mr. Swinburne’s forth- 
coming drama was once treated by Middleton, a writer in a journal 
of ambitious literary proclivities regretfully professes his inability 
to “place” Middleton. This is almost enough to vex the ashes of 
the old dramatist in his grave at Newington Butts. It was only a 
little while ago, by the way, that an edition of “The Spanish 
Gipsy,” which he wrote in collaboration with Rowley, was issued 
by the firm of Dent. Middleton, of course, came to his own in 
the days of James I., and there used to be a theory that he 
assisted Shakespeare in the composition of “ Macbeth,” but there 
was little to be said for it. Charles Lamb’s opinion of his 
‘“‘ witches” is well known. The intensity and passion of scenes in 
“The Changeling ” Mr. Swinburne himself considers to be unsur- 
passed in all Elizabethan literature. The days of one or two of 
his comedies were long in the land. 


“ Peculiar are the ways of politics when blended with criticism,” 
writes a correspondent. ‘On Wednesday, as a case in point, I 
opened my favourite daily journal and turned to the first leader. 
It dealt with ‘Mr. Morley on the Transvaal. Nothing serious 
happened till I reached the middle of the column, and then my 
breathing was momentarily suspended by the following : ‘ Does 
any one doubt,’ I read, ‘that there would be at all events an 
immediate disappearance of that ominous figure so grandly 
described in one of Mr. Morley’s magnificent phrases ?’? Thus 
warned and fortified I continued. ‘“The fiend of war sailing 
slowly upon his black expanded wings across our horizon” ’—and 
that was all! I turned to the literary columns and studied the 
reviews. Three ‘minor’ poets were dealt with and dismissed 
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with some asperity. And yet I venture to assert that not one of 
these poets would put his name to the old and timeworn phrase 
whose ‘grandeur’ and ‘ magnificence’ have wrung homage from 
the political critic. 


“ A particularly striking instance of the same cause producing 
the opposite effect was to hand when Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Recessional’ 
was published in the Zzmes. The political columns of the opposition 
papers wanted to know who was Mr. Kipling that he should give us 
advice, while their literary columns had no words warm enough 
wherewith to welcome this poem ‘breathing the true spirit of 
Puritanism, &c.’ Will no one educate our political writers up to 
the level of their literary brethren, or vice versd ? For consistency, 
strange as it may appear, begets confidence.” 


That there is a market for cheap books of good and original 
verse the success of some of Mr. Elkin Mathews’ ‘ Shilling 
Garlands” had already demonstrated. Messrs. Newbolt & Stephen 
Phillips are but a pair of the poets whose first bow was made at 
this low figure. Mr. Crosland’s little book of verse, “ Other 
People’s Wings,” must be added to the list of those that have 
succeeded at a popular price. A second edition of these skilful 
parodies is already announced. Emboldened by this success, 
Mr. Crosland’s publishers, the Unicorn Press, are preparing 
another sixpenny venture from the same hand. “ Fifty Fables,” 
for such is the style and content of Mr. Crosland’s new book, 
will be ready next week. We expressed our admiration for the 
“Literary Parables” that Mr. Crosland gave us“earlier in the 
year. “Fifty Fables” will, we may expect, run these close. 


The publication of a compilation from the writings of contem- 
porary Spanish novelists reminds one that literary Spain is unduly 
ignored in these islands, notwithstanding the zeal of a few 
specialists. There has been a good deal of intellectual vigour in 
the Peninsula in our time, since Valera’s fiction began a Spanish 
Renascence. Spain, however, like others, has not escaped the 
French (so-called) naturalistic movement, her chief lady-novelist 
being one of those who caught the contagion. Romance, on the 
other hand, has had no mean day; while the historical and the 
religious novel are features also of the record. 


A few of Dickens’s books are still copyright—among them 
“Edwin Drood” and “ Tale of Two Cities.” These cannot, therefore, 
be included in the new Rochester edition, which is to begin to 
appear very shortly. But their omission will not take much away 
from an edition which promises to be singularly attractive. Apart 
from anything else it may be doubted if the ‘‘ complete edition” 
has not rather had its day. There are not many people who want 
to have every book by an author—they have favourite volumes, 
and that is enough. The chief feature of the Rochester edition 
will be its illustrations. These will introduce us to Dickens’s 
various homes, to the old houses, inns, and buildings which he 
described, and many of which have disappeared under the touch of 
modern civilisation. In such cases old pictures have been found 
from which to make the new special drawings. The promise of 
the latter may be judged by the fact that the list of artists includes 
men like Mr. E. H. New, who so beautifully illustrated the Bodley 
Head edition of the “ Complete Angler.” 


Sonnets and the nicer meanings of words rarely form matter 
for parliamentary debates. And yet a little lesson in these 
matters has been administered in Canada on occasion of a sonnet 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier produced in Parliament ona hot day by 
Mr. C. A. Gauvreau, M.P. The Montreal Révez/ took the poem 
up at various points, beginning with the first line— 


“Tl n’a rien afron?é, lui dont le nom sans tache,” 
which seemed to be contradicted by a later one— 
“ Il combattit pourtant, superbe et sans reldche.” 


This criticism had an echo in Parliament, when the Opposition 
taxed Sir Wilfrid, by confession of Mr. Gauvreau, with not having 
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braved (affronté) anything, exposed himself to anything, looked 
anything in the face, combated. Sir Wilfrid came to the rescue of 
his admirer, maintaining that the meaning which the poet intended 
for affronter was “to deceive” (¢romper) ; so that the first phrase 
should read, “Il ne s’est pas rendu coupable de tromperie.” To 
this the Réveil replies that the dictionaries are unanimous in 
making “ deceive” an obsolete meaning, and that such an applica- 
tion in the sonnet would be purely fantastical. 


Quite among the most elegant of periodicals is Finland: an 
English Journal devoted to the Cause of the Finnish People, 
The type is old black letter, the paper large, rough-edged and 
white, with prodigal margins. Apart from its advocacy of a cause 
that THE OUTLOOK has heartily supported from the first, 
Finland has a distinct literary value. One of its purposes is to 
illustrate the culture and ideals of the Finnish people. In the 
latest number we are introduced to Runeberg, their foremost poet, 
who was “born at Jacobstad, in Osterbotten, but the greater 
portion of his life was spent as headmaster of the school of the 
small town of Borga, at the head of a fjord on the south coast of 
Finland. Here his house is kept intact as when he lived. There 
still may be seen his great four-post bed, with the poems of 
Franzen on a chair beside it, as when he lived ; his study windows 
looking down the garden to the rapid stream that hurries over its 
granite bed to join the fjord below. When he died in 1877, at the 
age of seventy-three, all Finland came to his funeral, and the 
anniversary of his birth is still celebrated every year as a national 
festival. Two other peoples in Europe honour poets in similar 
wise—the Swedes with their Bellman’s day, the Greeks with their 
festival of Lord Byron.” 


A translation “as literal as possible” has been made of one of 
Runeberg’s patriotic poems, and fine indeed must “ Svéaborg,” the 
piece selected, be in the original. The poem tells us how 


“that island, ocean-framed, 
With Ehrnsvirdt’s fortress crowned, 
Gibraltar’s like, here in our North,” 


was traitorously surrendered to the Russian. As for the traitor, 
the name he bore is one so honourable in Finnish history that the 
poet mercifully suppresses it, for says he :— 


“ Let none else blush for Azs disgrace, 
Let it strike him alone ; 
He who betrays his father’s earth, 
He has nor race, nor sire, nor birth ! 


Call him the arm that broke its faith 
To Finland at her need, 
Call him but blight and scorn and death 
And shame and evil deed ; 
’Tis names like these that he should bear, 
If but to save the listener’s ear. 


Take from the grave its deepest gloom, 
From life its bitterest pain, 
And give to him the name of doom 
You fashion from the twain, 
’Twill make his country’s heart less sore 
Than that on Svéaborg he bore!” 


A fine sentiment finely expressed. 


We all know that a compact has been come to between the 
booksellers and the publishers in reference to the discount 
question. Well, those concerned have recently been carrying 
through the details, and it is expected that the compact will come 
into operation during the autumn season. Broadly it amounts to 
this—that as many books as possible will be sold at net price, 
namely, the full publishing price. The hope is that backing on the 
part of the publisher may enable the bookseller to regain once 
more a state of prosperity. In that sense the action of the 
publisher is a brotherly action, and not bad business from his own 
point of view. Healthy trade benefits everybody, just as un- 
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healthy trade affects all classes concerned in it. Yet it must be 
confessed that both among booksellers and publishers there is an 
undertone of doubt as to whether the new arrangement will work 
gut as successfully as could be hoped for. It is difficult to harness 
the whole book trade and say, “This you may do; the other 
thing you shall not do.” Here lies the venture, and its attend- 
ing fortune we shall only know, say, by Christmas, even if then. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, &c. 


«ApMIRAL PHILLIP: the Founding "of New South Wales,” by Zowds 
Becke and Walter Jeffrey, in the ‘‘ Builders of Greater Britain ” series, is 
devoted to a brave sailor, whose work on the world’s edge—as interesting 
a page of history as can be imagined—is retold with the aid of all avail- 
able material in the shape of letters and journals. The years that Phillip 
spent in the Portuguese service and the documents relating to his employ- 
ment form matter for an instructive appendix. Altogether we should 
imagine this to be the most comprehensive and authoritative volume 
devoted to the little-known hero who forms its subject. (Unwin. 
Pp. 336. 55.) 

“Bulawayo Up to Date: being a General Sketch of Rhodesia,” 
edited and enlarged by Walter H. Wills and /. Hail, Jun., is at once a 
contribution to history and an exhaustive handbook and guide to the 
country dealt with. There are portraits of most of the men who have 
made Rhodesian history, and, apart from the financial and mining side, 
the volume contains a body of interesting and informative reading that 
tells us of the beginnings of an African colony. (Simpkin. Pp. 280. 
2s, net. ) 

Fiction 


“ Quinford,” by Arthur H. Holmes, seems a delicate and subtle piece 
ofwork, and the incidents described are rather spiritual than physical. 
Quinford is a village stage, and the few leading characters are the organist, 
amaiden lady, the squire, and the maiden lady’s niece. (The Unicorn 
Press, Pp. 287. 6s.) 

“The Well-Sinkers, an Australian Pastoral,” by Z¢hel or 7eth Quin 
{cover and title-page seem uncertain which it is to be) is another volume 
of Mr. Garnett’s excellently planned ‘* Overseas Library,” and leads us 
into sheep-runs and introduces us to those that dig for water in the dreary 
plains of New South Wales. The story is well and naturally written. 
(Unwin. Pp. 224. 25.) 

“The History of a Kiss,” as told to and reported by Andrew Reta’ 
Cowan—see ‘* Letters of a Book-Taster.” (Unwin. Pp. 252. 5s.) 

“The Unseen Hand,” by Lawrence L. Lynch (E. Murdoch van 
Deventer) opens with ‘* An Interrupted Ball,” followed by ‘‘ Music and 
Murder,” to which succeed ‘‘ Friends in Need,” ‘* Coroner Hasbrouck,” 
“More Mystery,” and ‘‘ Delia’s Discovery.” A hand clasping a pistol is 
used as an adornment of the volume, and we may safely class the venture 
asa shocker of a superior quality. (Ward Lock. Pp. 416. 3s. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


“The Study of Colloquial and Literary French” is described as ‘a 
manual for students and teachers,” and is adapted from the German of 
Dr. Edward Koschwitz by P. Shaw Jeffrey, M.A., with “notes on 
the present state of Modern Language Teaching in places of Higher 
Education,” by Dr. Karl Breul (Camb.), M. Berthon (Oxford), Prof. 
Weekley (Lond.), Miss Stephen (Newnham), Miss Pope (Somerville 
Hall), and Miss Beale (Cheltenham Ladies’ College). A work produced 
under such favourable auspices cannot fail to meet with the success it 
undoubtedly deserves, (Whittaker & Co. Pp. 292. 55.) 

Messrs, W. & A. K. Johnston send us an excellent map ‘ To Illustrate 
the Transvaal Question”; in fact, no student of South African affairs 
could wish for anything better than this carefully prepared and coloured 
sheet, with its supplementary maps of Africa, South Africa, &c. (Paper, 
Is; cloth, with case, 2s.) 

Reviews 


To the new number of Zhe Chord Mr. J. F. Runciman contributes an 
article on ‘*The Orchestra and its Regeneration.” Mr. Edward A, 
Baughan puts in a ‘* Plea for the Symphony.” There are fine reproduc- 
lions of two pictures (one a Van Dyck) connected with music, and Mr. 
R, W. Findon replies to the onslaught that was made on the Provincial 
Musical Festival in the first number. Altogether Zhe Chord is fulfilling 
its promise of being the only musical publication that has any interest for 
the amateur. The September Butterfly is an excellent number. The 
illustrations are uniformly good (collectors should secure Mr. Manuel’s 

W. G.”), and D. O.’s “ Vision of Judgment ” is worth reading. 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
A DIEPPE GYMKHANA 


IT is curious to note with what tenacity English people cling to 
their own methods of amusing themselves, no matter what their 
surroundings. The fact that they are not adaptable by nature is 
not so much responsible for this as a conviction that no other 
nation on the globe ever did understand anything about games or 
sport. One has hardly stayed a week in Dieppe before willy-nilly 
one is launched back to England through the medium of a gym- 
khana, held at the golf links, and got up entirely by Englishmen, 
The links are a short drive from Dieppe, but long enough to 
induce the skinflint of a cocher to ask about treble his legitimate 
fare. The day is lovely; a light breeze blowing in: from the sea 
tempers to perfection the otherwise overpowering heat. The 
ground is already crowded—a very English crowd, and an 
exceedingly well dressed one. A bottle race that they call thread- 
ing the needle is just being brought toa successful finish by a 
smart young lady in white duck clothes, who puts no disguise 
over her radiant spirits. After this one of the committee gets up 
on a chair and calls out in stentorian tones the names of those 
competing in the next item, a tortoise race on bicycles. The 
English spoken by this gentleman is of a most irreproachable 
order, but his knowledge of the pronunciation of French is more 
than limited. He is by way of being a wag, too, and when a 
foreign name occurs on the list he hums and haws, and finally 
calls out that “here we have something teeth-splitting.” The 
name generally turns out to be quite common, such as Gerard or 
Dupuy, though they might be anything from the way in which he 
pronounces them. With a little persuasion this gentleman is, after 
a time, coaxed to vacate the chair, and the children gather 
together for the first heat, or, as a little French girl says, 
le premier ’eat, of a much talked of race. Children everywhere, 
and how beautiful they look! Certainly, France cannot show 
anything so wonderful in the way of “young lives” as these fresh 
English boys and girls. It must be the contrast that makes them 
appear more lovely than usual, or perhaps the simplicity of their 
clothes. The French children are just miniature editions of their 
parents, with the result that they look like dressed up dolls or 
monkeys in many cases where the silks and feathers form a sorry 
contrast to their yellow skins. They quite lack that “tubbed” 
look which is so charming in the British youngster. No exercise 
to speak of, too many rich sauces, and a limited supply of air and 
water. Lair et Peau, that according to the French are the two 
fetiches of /es Anglais, do not enter very much into the bringing 
up of children in France. The first heat is run, but not altogether 
to the satisfaction of the English boys. 

“T call it a beastly swizzle,” remarks one big boy of some 
twelve years, in unaffected if cryptic slang. 

“ What ?” from a sympathetic follower. 

“Why, the way this thing is run—couldn’t happen at home, I 
tell you.” 

“ What's the row?” 

“No row, except that every one of those little French chaps 
started at two instead of waiting for ‘ off’ ” 

“Well, why didn’t you start too?” from a practical young 
woman of eight. 

“Very likely, and be just as bad as they—that little Irish boy 
ought to have won, but how could he? They were all away before 
he moved.” 

“ Who did win, anyhow?” 

“Why, that specimen in the Charles the First lace collar. I say, 
suppose we run a race in a lace collar and suéde gloves at home.” 

“Still it doesn’t matter about the lace collar if he won the 
race,” in decided tones from the philosopher of eight. 

“ Swizzle! Besides he fouled at the finish and started long 
before anyone else.” 

“T say, don’t let us ‘grouse’ at the Frenchies—we know jolly 
well they can’t come anywhere near us,” remarked a bullet-headed 
youth, “but all the same they make jolly good tuck, and mother’s 
going to stand me two Sirops de citron on condition I don't go 
bathing after we get home to-day. Come on.” 
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“What’s going on over there?” asks a little girl of her 
companion. 

“]’ crois que c’est le tortoiseshell,” from a French girl. 

“Le tortoiseshell. What's that?” 

‘Oh! it means that you try to race so slow that you never 
succeed to win,” eagerly. 

A burst of laughter greeted this, accompanied by a blush from 
the little girl, and a murmur of “ Ces dé¢tes d’ Anglaises.” 

The grown-ups seemed busier, if possible, than the little ones, 
and entered into the fun with an energy worthy of a better cause. 
From tent-pegging on bicycles to obstacle races nothing comes 
amiss to them, and the Gallic portion of the observers look on in 
undisguised amazement at the utter unconcern as to appearances 
displayed by the lady competitors. To them it’s simply astounding 
that women can care so little about the arrangement of their 
hair, the angle of their hat, as to take part in these boisterous 
exercises. 

The ordinary Frenchwoman undoubtedly lives for one thing, 
to the almost entire exclusion of every other—/a /oilette. The 
result is delightful, it must be admitted. No women in the world 
are so charming in appearance ; and beyond question much of 
their fascination of manner arises from that delightful conscious- 
ness of looking well. When all the world seems pleased with our 
appearance it is a little difficult to add to the already favourable 
impression. One’s comparisons are interrupted by triumphant 
applause from the friends of the winner of the hat-trimming race, 
who has just jumped off his cycle, crowned by a wonderful con- 
Jection of his own trimming. 

“ Allan won it!” beams a proud mother, looking round at her 
neighbours radiantly. 

“ He was always a paragon,” answers a contemporary, with a 
slightly ambiguous intonation. ‘ But who’s the pretty girl that 
handed him the hat ?” 

“Oh ! a little minx that has designs on every man who looks 
at her twice ”—with sudden asperity. 

“ Allan, I should think, has no objection to the designs, to 
judge from——” 

“Nothing of the kind! The poor boy’s victimised. I don’t 
approve of it at all.” 

“ She’s ravishingly pretty,” says the friend, with a mischievous 
expression, “and looked to me quite the most distinguished woman 
here. Left the other girls a long way behind when she rode up 
with the hat.” 

“ Yes ”—grimly—“ that’s all very well. I only hope my poor 
Allan won’t have to pay for hers in the near future. Come on ; 
there’s tea up at the club-house.” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


JOTTINGS OF THE WEEK 


Thunderous 


ATMOSPHERICALLY, politically, and ecclesiastically it has been a 
thunderous week. On Tuesday the thermometer jumped up to 
89°, that is 22° above the average maximum for an English 
September, and only 1° lower than the record of August 25, the 
warmest day of 1899. As sequel to this extravagance, Wednesday 
saw a thunderstorm and rainpour so severe as to flood City base- 
ments and low-lying railway stations. So heavy was the sky near 
midday that work in City offices was carried on by gas and electric 
light. Afterwards steam pumps were busy in some of the streets 
sucking up the water from sundry ground floors. In India, by 
way of contrast, the scarcity of rain has led to the starting of relief 
works and a heavy expenditure of public money. 


Work and Play 


At Plymouth a Trade Union Congress opened on Monday. 
One resolution called for the compulsory closing of all shops on 
Sunday. “Does this include the shutting of public-houses?” 
asked a delegate. Loud cries of “No!” He wished to move 
their inclusion, but was refused permission. The sailors’ strike, 
instigated by the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union, makes little 
headway, and many men are signing on again at the old terms. 
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In some instances an increased rate of wages has been conceded 
but by all appearances there is no special concerted demand for g 
higher wage. Turning from labour to play, we note that the 
Australians have brilliantly crumpled up the South of England, 
thereby concluding their tour in proper form. The team ie 
perhaps, the finest that has ever visited us. . 


The Transvaal—Talk 


Politically it has been mostly a week of—talk, thunderous talk 
In Monday’s papers we read Mr. Asquith’s declaration to the 
Liberal ladies of Leven, as from a Liberal leader in action, that 
“the time had come for a definite and a permanent settlement” of 
the Transvaal question. President Kruger “ can hardly fail in the 
long run to realise that no settlement can be genuine or permanent 
which, while fully safeguarding the autonomy of the South African 
Republic, does not frankly and unreservedly concede whatever js 
just in the Outlanders’ demands.” In Sir Alfred Milner we have, 
in Mr. Asquith’s opinion, “ one of the clearest and strongest heads 
in the Empire.” On Tuesday, at Arbroath, Mr. John Morley 
leapt into the arena: “So conduct your negotiations as to carry 
with you the sympathetic and friendly judgment of the Dutch 
population that make up the great province of South Africa, 
‘Empire,’ they say, ‘Empire.’ Yes, but we do not want a pirate 
Empire.” On Thursday was published at Brussels the gist of the 
Boer reply to Mr. Chamberlain, grasping at the idea of another 
conference. On the same day the Transvaal Government, through 
the medium of the New York Wor/d, assured the American public 
that the object of the agitation is “clearly the destruction of the 
Republic and the complete control of the richest mines of the 
world. . . . Though we have no powerful friends as you proved to 
Venezuela and other Republics, we have strong faith in the cause 
of freedom. Republicanism will triumph in the end.” “Boer 
attempt to bamboozle the American public” is one Press comment, 


In the Church 


The ecclesiastical thunder of the week has come (1) from 
Dean Hole, of Rochester, who has written to Lord Halifax, with- 
drawing from the English Church Union, and lamenting that by 
advising lay members to “stand by and help those priests who 
may feel that they must resist the officers of the Church” Lord 
Halifax has “lost a great opportunity for the promotion of order 
and peace” ; (2) from Mrs. Humphry Ward, who, in the Zimes of 
Tuesday, passionately pleads for the admission of Unitarians into 
the communion of the Church of England; and (3) from Sir 
William Harcourt, who, in the Z7mes of Thursday, roundly declares 
that Lord Halifax’s mot dordre is “nothing but sheer, downright 
sacerdotal insubordination, anarchy, and chaos repugnant to the 
intelligence of every man, to whatever persuasion he may belong, 
who has any regard for law or order, civil or ecclesiastical.” In 
contrast with this truculence the Bishop of Asaph at Corwen on 
Wednesday quietly appealed for acceptance of the Archbishops 
decision by “every priest who had made the solemn declaration 
of obedience before ordination.” 


Deaths 


His Holiness Sophronius, Pope and Patriarch of Egypt, a 
Alexandria, on Sept. 3, aged 103. Ristitch, the Gladstone of 
Servia, but a very rich Gladstone, at Belgrade, on Sept. 4, aged 
68.—Dr. Peter Peterson, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, at 
Bombay.—WMr. Theodore Beck, the mainstay of the Mahomedan 
College at Aligarh, the type of a new system of collegiate educa- 
tion in India, aged 40.——Mr. Ernest Renshaw, of lawn tennis 
fame, at Twyford, on Sept. 2, aged 38. 


THE HOTEL CECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 








The Dinner of London—the ‘Cecelia’? Dinner at 105. 6d., 


A. JUDAH, Manager. | 
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IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


A BITTER HERITAGE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

















READY NEXT WEEK. Price 6s. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 


By ALIX KING. 











READY SHORTLY. Price 6s, 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


By WILLIAM PIGOTT. 











CHEAP EDITION NOW READY. Price 3s, 6d, 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 





CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; Paris, New York, 
and Melbourne. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. Fry (Number 2 of 
The Artist's Library). Feap. 4to. cloth back. With 3 Photogravures and 20 other 
Full-page Plates, 2s. 6d. net. (Ready on Tuesday.) 

Just Ready. 


QUINFORD. A Novel. By Arruur H. Homes. 


QUINFORD. Crown 8vo., in a decorated binding. Price 6s. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. A Book of Parodies and 


Occasional Verses. By T. W. H. Crostanp. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. net. 


Second Edition Ready. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. 
The Pall Mail Gazette :—‘‘ Decidedly witty.” 
The Outlook :—‘‘ Really good and clever stuff....../ And, miracle of miracles, this 
pabulum of fine original verse costs only sixpence.” 
*.* Mr. Rupyarp Kup.inG has read ‘‘ Orner Peopie’s WinGs 
very great interest and much amusement,” 








” 


“with 


No. 2 Now Ready. 


THE CHORD. A Quarterly devoted to Music. With 
2 Full-page Plates, and Articles on ‘‘ English National Opera,” ‘‘ The Regeneration 
of the Orchestra” (by J. F. R.), “Brahms” (by H. A. Scott), “‘ The Symphony ” 
(by E. A. Baughan), ' The Prose of Berlioz” (by Ernest Newman), &c. 

*,* The “ Cuorp” is not a paper-covered magazine, but a strongly-bound 
book ot seomanent value. 
The Outlook says :—‘‘The Unicorn Press has rendered another service to those 
that follow the best art of the day.” 
THE CHORD may be obtained at all Bookstalls and Booksellers’. Price 1s. net. 


THE VAN DYCK TERCENTENARY. 
THE DOME for September contains 8 Full-page Plates 


after Van Dyck, and contributions by Laurence Binyon, A, H. Holmes, C. J. 
Holmes, Arthur Symons, “ Israfel,” &c. The August Number (beginning a new 
volume) is still on sale. It contains a colour-print after Hiroshige, a frieze (20 by 8} 
in.) by B. Creswick, and many full-page plates, stories, and articles. Price 1s. net. 


THE VINEDRESSER. By T. Srurce Moore. Fcap. 


8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Star :—‘‘ He establishes his right to be regarded as a “poet of large per- 
formance and still larger promise...... This long slow ode moves witha grave, Horatian 
grace through perfect music to a perfect close.” 

_ The London Letter :—‘* He has achieved his difficult task miraculously, and there 
lies before one a poem written in English in 1899 in which the very spirit of the 
ancient world resides. It reads like a splendid translation from some richly-coloured 
Greek original.” 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C, 








“THE OUTLOOK” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
_ (Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December include: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester 
College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Clas- 
sical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th oa 
the “ Britannia,” 26th on the “ Britannia.” 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightfal 
.. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—Principals, the 
isses HALL. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALuinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, $.E. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
for University and other Entrance Examinations.—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

















EVENOAKS SCHOOL.—FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 


giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 
boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 
bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE HeEstop, M.A. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 
position to Prepare for the Public Schecia, Navy, &c.; individual attention, careful 
grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led ; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beachh NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15.—Prospectus to be had 
from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 


NDOWED ‘HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS, GRAYS» 
ESSEX.—Additional accommodation having been provided, there will be a FEW 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS in SEPTEMBER; 411 u1s. a term, inclusive; 
great educational advantages, combined with a happy home life ; chemical laboratory, 
gymnasium, cubicles. Address the HEAD MIsTREss. 


BOURNEMOUTH.=GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Glen Court, 

Poole Road ; excellent staff governesses, masters ; successful prep. all exams. ; 
tennis, swimming, gymnasium, riding; INDIAN PUPILS RECEIVED.—Mrs. 
HEINRICH RUNGE. 


A PARENT, whose son is a Pupil of a highly Successful 

TUTOR, residing near Oxford, wishes to strongly RECOMMEND the same; 
individual teaching; the backward are encouraged to work; charming house and 
grounds ; boating, tennis, golf, riding, &c. ; bracing air ; gravel soil ; most liberal table 3. 
terms moderate. Address, in first instance, Mrs. KENNEDY, Carlton Lodge, Westbury- 
on-Trym, near Clifton. 


MIDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR.—Education adapted to 
modern needs; special attention to requirements of Army, Navy, and modern 
side boys.—J. L. Watson, M.A. Oxon., First Class Honours, &c. 


THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1888. 
President.—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-class EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principad. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, September 21. 




















RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘“‘ Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘“*‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 18265; “Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; ‘‘ Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘‘ Life John Mytton,” 1835; “‘ Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837,; 
“ Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘‘ Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham. Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait,. 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
i ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wl 


Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
N.B.—A Sree Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of a fostcard.. 
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AT DARGAI 


CapTAIN A. K. SLESSOR, of the Derbyshire Regiment, tells a 
stirring tale in Macmillan’s Magazine of the deeds of his regiment 
at Dargai, just two years ago. Here is one heroic page: “ The 
heroism of Colonel Travers’s gallant regiment, who bore the brunt 
ot the first assault and suffered more heavily than any regiment 
engaged, has not been so generally recognised as it deserved. 
Immediately behind them, completing the block, were a mass of 
Dorsets. So densely packed were all these men, and so en- 
cumbered with wounded, that, until a line through them was 
cleared (as was done for the Gordons) it was only possible for any 
fresh troops to elbow a way through slowly one by one, and the 
continuous stream necessary to carry the place with a rush (the 
only chance of success) was then a physical impossibility. Never- 
theless Captain Smith, who commanded D company, the first of 
ours to come up, forced his way through the mass, and, followed 
by his subaltern Pennell, and three or four more men of the com- 
pany who managed to struggle through at short intervals, made a 
dash across the gap into the open under a murderous hail of 
bullets. Before he had gone more than a few yards he fell, shot 
through the head, and the men behind him were mown down, 
Private Dunn killed on the spot, and Private Pomberth mortally 
wounded. 

“ Pennell, not knowing that his captain was dead, won a 
Victoria Cross by making gallant efforts to carry him back under 
cover. He got him some way with difficulty, and seeing some 
men lying on the ground called to them to assist. No answer 
came at first, until a man of the Dorsets lifted his head and 
answered, ‘We're all wounded, sir, except those that are dead.’ 
Then, seeing that it was hopeless, he placed poor Smith’s helmet 
over his face, the enemy’s bullets whizzing around him all the 
time, and made for the shelter of the gap again. Another small 
party with Lieutenant Way fared no better. Way escaped with 
a bullet through the edge of one of his putties. Keeling, the 
colour-sergeant, and Spick, a private of D company, were both 
severely wounded almost as soon as they crossed the gap. Both 
the men were subsequently awarded the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal. Way, for unknown reasons, although his name, with 
those of other officers, was brought forward, never was even 
mentioned in despatches.” 


BOOKS TO COME 


WE cannot have too much of genuine humour such as Mark Twain 
has given us. Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce an édition de luxe 
in twenty-two volumes of his works, to be called the Author’s Edition. 
It wili be limited to 600 copies, for sale in Great Britain and its dependen- 
cies ; and will be published at the rate of one entire work per month. 
Mr. Brander Matthews writes a Biographical Criticism of Mark Twain 
and his literary work. 

The fiction list of Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, for the month 
commences on September 13 with ‘* When Rogues Fall Out,” by Joseph 
Hatton, being a story of “ Jack Sheppard,” but bearing, of course, no like- 
ness to Harrison Ainsworth’s book. ‘‘ Further Adventures of Captain 
Kettle ” follows on September 27. Among other novels to be published 
this month by Messrs. Pearson are ‘‘ Heronford,” by S. R. Keightley ; 
‘* My Dear Sir,” by H. B. Vogel, the new editor of the People, andthe author 
of “‘The Maori Maid”; ‘*The Shadow of the Bear,” by Heaton Hill, 
a story of Russian intrigue in the Far East; and ‘“‘ A Legacy of Hate,” 
by T. L. Douglas, author of ‘‘ Carr Dimscaur.” Messrs. Pearson also 
publish this month two books of travel, ‘* Tunisia,” by Herbert Vivian, 
and “ Alaska,” by Professor Heilbrin, which is claimed to be the first 
history of the Klondike Goldfields that has yet appeared ; both books are 
copiously illustrated with photographs. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son have now ready several works deal- 
ing with Imperial questions. Amongst these is a cheaper edition, at 6s., 
with all the original illustrations, of Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s ‘‘ Life of Sir 
Stamford Raffles,” the founder of Singapore and of the Zoological 
Gardens. Other works include Miss Kingsley’s ‘*Story of West Africa,” 
and Dr. Morgan Grace’s ‘‘ Sketch of the New Zealand War,” both of 
which contain much hitherto unpublished information. Dr. Grace’s book 
is the first account of the war with the Maori which is based on an 
intimate knowledge of the fersonnel and tactics of both parties, and is 
dedicated to Sir Anthony Home. 
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The List will Open on Monday, the rrth September, and Close on W = 
13th, at 4 p.M., for both Town and Country. ednesday, the 


KALGOORLIE ELECTRIC POWER 
AND LIGHTING CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


CAPITAL, £225,000, divided into 200,000 Cumulative Six per Cent, 
Preferred Shares of £1 each, and 25,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each, 


ISSUE of 150,000 CUMULATIVE SIX PER CENT. PREFERRED SHARES 
of £1 each, the whole of which is for the purposes of working capital, and. has bee 
guaranteed. Payable: 2s. 6d. on application, 2s. 6d. on allotment, and the balance — 
and when required in calls of 2s. 6d. each at intervals of not less than two months be- 
tween each call. The remaining 50,000 Preferred shares are reserved for subsequent 
issue to meet the anticipated expansion of the Company’s business. 

nder the conditions of the Company’s Memorandum of Association, of w 
is appended to the prospectus, the Preferred shares, besides being preferential as to 
repayment of capital, are etitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of 6 per cent, 
per annum, and will rank for 50 per cent. of the surplus profits available for distribu: 
tion. 

The Deferred shares, which receive the remaining 50 per cent., will be issued to the 
vendors in full payment of the purchase consideration. 

When fully paid, shares may be converted into share warrants to bearer on payment 
of stamp duty. 





hich a copy 





Directors. 

ROGER W. WALLACE, Esq., Q.C., Chairman (Director of Westminster Electric 
Supply Company, Limited). 

H. W. Pelham Clinton, Esq. (Director of Lake View Consols, Limited, and Ivanhoe 
Gold Corporation, Limited). 

G. .. — Esq. (Director of Associated Gold Mines of Western Australia, 
uimited). 

Edward B. Wyman, Esq. (Director of Perth Electric Tramways, Limited). 

Thomas Ritchie, Esq., J.P., Maplewell, Leicestershire. 


Local Advisory Board. 

H. C. Callahan, Esq. (Manager Lake View Consols, Limited). 

T. Hewitson, Esq. (Manager, Ivanhoe Gold Corporation, Limited). 

W. L. Daniell, Esq. (Local Managing Director, Hampton Plains Estate, Limited), 

H. A. Judd, Esq. (Manager, Central and West Boulder Gold Mines, Limited, and Lak 
View South Gold Mine, W.A., Limited). 

Consulting Engineer.—Sir William H. Preece (Consulting Engineer to the General 
Post Office) (Messrs. Preece & Cardew, 13 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.), 
Bankers.—London: National Bank of Scotland (Limited), 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.; 
Head Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland ; Bank of Adelaide, Limited, 
11 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Perth (W.A.): The Western Australian Bank, 

Limited. 

Solicitors. —London: For the Company, Williams & Neville, Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. ; for the Issuing Syndicate, Blair & W. B. Girling, 1 Wool 
ee Basinghall Street, E.C. Perth (W.A.): George Leake, Esq., Q.C., 

the 

Brokers.—Woolner & Co., 6 Drapers' Gardens, E.C. 

Auditors.—Woodthorpe, Bevan & Co., Chartered Accountants, Leadenhall Buildings, 

Secretary and Ofices.—H. J. Dixon, Esq., 257 Winchester House, Old Broad Street. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to establish a central station for the supply of 
electrical power and light to the great gold-producing mines of Kalgoorlie, Western 
Ausiralia, and to other uses of power and light in that important and growing mining 
centre. 

The Kalgoorlie field has advantages unequalled in the world for such an enterprise. 
The principal mines form a compact group within a limited area, and the distance of the 
most remote property of present importance from the proposed central station is less 
than two miles, while the majority are within half that distance. No engineering or 
electrical difficulties exist. 

Provision will be made in the first instance for a continuous supply of 4,000 horse 

ower. 

. Provisional arrangements bave been made with, and promises of co-operation have 
been received from, the following and other mine managements :—Lake View Consols 
(Limited), Ivanhoe Gold Corporation (Limited), Associated Gold Mines of Western 
Australia (Limited), Great Boulder Perseverance Gold Mining Company (Limited), 
Kalgurli Gold Mines (Limited), Lake View South Gold Mine (W. A.) (Limited), Great 
Boulder Main Reef (Limited), Brookman Brothers’ Boulder Gold Mining Company 
(Limited). : 

Contracts may also be expected to result from pending negotiations for lighting the 
town of Kalgoorlie and Boulder City by electricity. 

It is proposed to carry transmission lines to the mines of the Lake View Consols, 
Ivanhoe, Golden Horseshoe, Associated Kalgurli, Great Boulder, Oroya, Boulder 
Perseverance, &c., as shown by the plan accompanying the prospectus, and to supply 
by branches all the other mines requiring supply within the area. Such plan demon- 
strates the favourable position of the site in the gold-bearing belt, which embraces 
hundreds of mining properties. 

Letters in favour of the project have been received from the managers of most of the 
important mines (see full prospectus), and the constitution of the local board is such as 
to indicate the important interest which is being locally attached to the project. 

Messrs. Bainbridge, Seymour & Co., mining engineers, have made a careful survey 
and investigation concerning all local conditions in connection with this project, an 
their report is available for inspection. mS 

Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., Messrs. Belshaw & Co., Messrs. J. G. White & 
Co., and Mr. W. E. Cooke have made a complete investigation, and have also reported 
most favourably upon the undertaking. , 

Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, civil engineers, of London, report that £150,000 will 
suffice to erect and instal a complete plant of 4,500 indicated horse-power. A copy of 
their report accompanies the prospectus. 

The data furnished by the foregoing reports satisfy the directors that substantial and 
increasing dividends may be relied upon. ‘ 

The 25,000 rote | shares will be allotted to the Kalgoorlie Power Syndicate, 
Limited, as vendors, in full consideration for the transfer of the site, including mineral 
rights, and for the services rendered and large outlay incurred in the collection of data 
and statistics, the foregoing and other reports and opinions upon the project, the nego 
tiations, completion, and transfer of provisional arrangements with consumers, and the 
guarantee of the present issue. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained at the offices of the Company 
and from the bankers and brokers. 

London, E.C.: September, 1899. 
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UXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &ce 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. —’ 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 





GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing the sea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea; 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: ‘ A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from ‘Tadioeen, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone, 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 








(ARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bayin England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables), 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 





To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
the ground. The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 
ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CoO., Lr. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 


EPPS’S COCOA ESSENGE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active principle being 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be Sent post-free for g stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


EPPS’S COCOA ESSENCE. 


THE DRINK FOR THE 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Holborn Bars, London. 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 


Invested Funds, 433,000,000. 








The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 





MOORS AND STUBBLES.—AN 
IDEAL BEVERAGE FOR SPORTS- 
MEN. SPARKLING DEVONSHIRE 
CYDERS, Pure. Varieties—Dry, Me- 
dium, Rich, Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. 
Vide Land and Water, August 319:— 
‘I think your Cyder the most delicious 
Beverage I know—better than the finest 
Champagne with the enormous advantage 
it is even better for digesting than for the 
palate. The more one drinks WHIMPLE 
CYDERS the more one appreciates the un- 
rivalled excellence of your manufacture.” 
Supplied to Royal Family, many Regi- 
mental Messes, all P. & O. Steamers, &c. 
For Testimonials and Price Lists apply H. 


WHITEWAY & CO., Whimple, Devon, 








Telephone; 5384, Gerrard. 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT 


BAGGAGE and MESS PROPERTY 
STORED in the MOST CENTRAL WAREHOUSES in LONDON, 


Telegrams; “ Burnished, London,” 





EXPERT PACKERS SUPPLIED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GOODS FORWARDED WITH UTMOST DESPATCH, 





WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES— 
CARLTON STREET, REGENT STREET, S.W. 














The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


HE fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 











This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 

THE MANAGER, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E,C 
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The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing them may 
still be obtained at 3d. per copy (3}d. post free). Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
O RARE GEORGE BORROW! By LIONEL JOHNSON. 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, AND CRITICISM. 
By ROBERT BARR. 


THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


CAUSSIN’S ‘SPIRIT OF THE HOLY COURT.” By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
ZANGWILL. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. HENLEY. 


THE STUDY OF DANTE. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
“AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. HENLEY. 
FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE EGERTON. 

MR. HARDY’S POEMS. By LIONEL JOHNSON. 
HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


By LOUIS 


By W. E. HENLEY. | 


MR. HENLEY’S VERSE. By GEORGE WYNDHay. 


JOHN KEBLE AS POET. 
TLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE WYNDHAy, 
THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. HENLEY, 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND THE GAME, By 
E. V. LUCAS. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE. By EDWARD GARNETT. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL MUNRO. 
STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By HERBERT PAUL. 
STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 
VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 


By the Rev. Prof. SHUT. 
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ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
241 FARRINGDON AYENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





**THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 





: Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS .esseeses L. Istace cccccccccesesce 14 Galerie du Rol, 
99 see aceeses BP. Kats ccocccsccccescnsce 97 rue Neuve. 
@eynpt. 
SR csccinpinninn -- Anglo-American Book Depét, 
bs Sotenahbonnnece F. Diemer .......cccc00ee Librairie International, 
Se Webbeaninansons G, G. Zacheria .......0 Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz «ss. Place du Revard. 
BIARRITZ V. Benquet sroscssecses Place de la Mairie, 
”” 1, Jeawand ccrcceccecsonce 3 rue Mazagran. 
“CANNES... - C.B. Faist .. *. 45 rue d’Antibes, 
a wee oo Vz Perrier cccce « 4 rue d’Antibes. 
* ee +. F. Robaudy .. . 42 rue d’Antibes, 
_ fe Bourdignon .. eee Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... Hi, Blancard ...ccccccsce 17 rue Paradis. 

- eooree Mme. Dumont....ccvee Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  ccoccseee Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel, 
MOonTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet.......06 Kiosque de Journaux, 
NICE PP, BRGTERCIOt. cccccscccese 6 rue de France, 


Galignani Library ... 48 quaiSt. Jean Baptiste, 

- Le Vent & Chevallier so quai St. Jean Baptiste, 

© Brentand ..cccccccsosces 37 avenue de l'Opéra, 

Byron Library .......0 8 rue Castiglione. 

Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 

Neal's Library ........ 148 rue de Rivoli. 

eonnscoesnnenes Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione, 

And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 




















Germany. 
BERLIN ccscecseeee © EB, T1ges cccccccccccocceces Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT «esses J. Vaternahm  ......006 Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG «veseeeee J. W. Basedow......... 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN «esos LAICS <ccccccevesccoocsccce Buchhandlung. 
ttaly. 
FLORENCE. ++seeeee Bocca Fratelli ......+0 8 via Cerretani. 
$9 (tee eeeeee Carlo Pratesi.....ereeves 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
99 enecceces B. Seeber coccccccccccce . 20 via Tornabuoni, 
1) tee eee eee G. P. Vieusseux «see Library. 
GENOA  eeccssseseee Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall, 
MILAN eeeeeseenees O. Bertussi ssoccrsceree Library, piazza del Duomo, 
. Bocca Fratelli ...++++06 21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
oo P. Marco scescoccsccevee Railway Station Bookstall, 
+ Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
e Gy Valette ......rccccceee Station Bookstall, 
Bocca Fratelli ......+0 Via del Corso, 
1) teveeeeeeceeeee Loescher & Co, cesses 307 via del Corso. 
9s) deeensesaasness Luigi Rossi ......+sse00 Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
54. meeenenanedneten A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
SAN REMO ose G. Gandolfo ......s00000 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
* R, Vissetti ....00+ . 2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
TURIN .« Carlo Clausen .. .« 19 via di Po. 
RS « Pozzo Bros, se... we Railway Station Bookstall, 
o” eee Roux & Co. sseseeseeeee Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE ccccccssceee Sebastiano Zanco «ese Kiosque, presso San Marea 
Switzerland. 
BALE coccccccoccscee Festersen & Cie... Library. 
BERNE sseceeseeses Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA,..cceseeeee C. E. Alioth ccccocccccce Boulevard du Théatre, 
George & Co, sssssceee ro Corraterie. 
o By Frey ccoccccccscccsces Railway Station. 
Roussy & Co, sesseeses Rue de Bourg. 
Doleschal ....000+ ees Kapellplatz, [hof. 
A. Gebhardt .. Library under the Schweitzei- 
. CB, Feist .. Library. 
” esses E. Schlesinger Library. 
TERRITET ....00008 E. Schlesinger ......+06 Library. 
THUN ccoccccccccssee E. Staempfil scoccoceeeee Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY  cessceceseee E, Schlesinger .......0 Library, 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tuk Ourtoor, F. Tennant Pain, 
21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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